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Editorial 


Curriculum Content—and Change 


“@urriculum content,” “promising 
practices”—these terms include 
many elements. In a modern school, 
they are considered to be closely re- 
lated to the setting, the resources, the 
materials, the climate, the techniques, 
the opportunities, the activities, the 
experiences that influence learning. 
These two terms include the cultural 
heritage plus the relating of it to the 
learner. They involve, as this journal 
issue indicates, the organized bodies 
of subject matter, the prevailing phi- 
losophy and objectives of the school, 
the values that influence school people 
and others in the choice and presenta- 
tion of content, the organization and 
administration of the school, the social 
and psychological climate (the “un- 
seen curriculum”) that so strongly af- 
fects growth and development. All 
these elements relate, directly or in- 
directly, to curriculum content and to 
practices that are—or are not—promis- 
ing. And all these elements are sub- 
ject to change—whether through im- 
pulsive action, administrative fiat, or 
through intelligent, cooperative choice. 
How frequently today pressure is 
exerted upon the school to introduce a 
special subject area into the curriculum, 
or to place new emphasis upon an old 
subject, if student interest in the topic 
seems to be slipping. Often the person 
or group making such a demand for 
school time and attention has little re- 
gard for the havoc which such an arbi- 
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trary readjustment might cause in the 
school life of the children or teachers 
involved. Perhaps the demand lies in 
the area of increased competitive 
sports, or foreign ianguages in the ele- 
mentary school, or additional require- 
ments in science or in mathematics in 
the secondary school, etc. 

Those who make such a demand 
upon the school usually justify it al- 
most exclusively in terms of “adult 
needs” or “needs of society.” These are 
important arguments and, of course, 
cannot be ignored in organizing the 
curriculum. Yet good school people, 
if they are true to the best they know, 
will insist upon maintaining an “open 
forum” as the most satisfying means 
of deciding how the instructional pro- 
gram will be determined. They will 
want all persons concerned, including 
parents and children, represented in 
drawing up a picture of what the pro- 
gram should include. They will en- 
courage all to have a say in marshaling 
organized resources and opportunities 
and in deciding how these are to be 
related to the needs of the children and 
young people in their school. 

In recent years some hostility has 
been apparent between the “liberal 
arts” specialist and the so-called “edu- 
cationist.” Perhaps this tension de- 
velops rather naturally because the 
former proclaims his allegiance to a 
single area of knowledge or of content; 
while the latter is usually a person who 
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works to keep open a means for identi- 
fying and evaluating the needs of the 
children or young people before deter- 
mining content. Mistakenly, the sub- 
ject matter specialist may begin to 
regard the school person as someone 
who is either woefully “ignorant” of 
the liberal arts area involved or is def- 
initely hostile to its introduction into 
the instructional program. 

One element in this situation is that 
the subject matter specialist often over- 
simplifies the total needs of the school 
population and of the individuals who 
would be affected. Often he can see 
only his own area, and does not realize 
that other areas may be of equal sig- 
nificance to other individuals. He 
knows the rigor and the demands of 
his own discipline; he knows the re- 
wards of early and complete devotion 
to his special subject area. He feels, 
therefore, an obligation—a compulsion 
-—to fight for more time and attention 
to be given his area in the general 
school program. 

The professional school person, 
knowing the diverse and varied popula- 
tion of today’s schools, realizes that 
this viewpoint must be questioned. 
He knows the impracticality and 
danger involved in adding course upon 
course to an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum. He tries to avoid arbitrary 
shifts in the instructional program. 
He knows, and operates on the princi- 
ple, that schools in our culture are 
dedicated to the meeting—insofar as 
possible—of the educational needs of 
all individuals. He knows, though, 
that our school resources are limited— 
by budgets, by traditional organiza- 
tion of the school program, by con- 
ventional concepts of what the school 
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should or should not accomplish, by 
shortages of teachers, classrooms, 
equipment, etc. ‘To meet the educa- 
tional needs of the individual in our 
society is a tremendous responsibility. 
It demands the use of insight, aptitude, 
knowledge and skill. It demands that 
any resource upon which improved 
understanding and enlightened be- 
havior may be built must be made 
available for use. 

The school person, then, cannot af- 
ford logically or otherwise to be hostile 
to any area of organized knowledge. 
He can be opposed to overemphasis 
upon any one particular area and to 
methods of introducing it that will 
warp or disturb the development of the 
child or young person involved. 

The subject matter specialist some- 
times needs a clearer understanding of 
the schogperson’s responsibilty. Only 
then will he appreciate the schoof per- 
son’s constant admonition that time 
and opportunity must be given for all 
those who will be affected by a pro- 
gram change to participate freely and 
intelligently in any decision regarding 
the change. 

When the educator insists that an 
open forum be maintained in relating 
children’s needs to their cultural herit- 
age and to current social realities, he 
is not and cannot be merely and solely 
a referee or a neutral observer. He can- 
not divest himself even in part of his 
basic values and his educational be- 
liefs.* He cannot operate simply as a 
person who stakes out an arena and 
lets the contestants bruise each other 
at will. The instructional program 
should not be an instrument shaped 
only by varying pressures and conflict- 
ing interests. It should represent the 
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finest gift the past and present can 
make to the future. ‘The instructional 
program should be selected coopera- 
tively, with sensitivity and intelligence, 
and made available in a setting charac- 
terized by freedom and mutual trust. 
The professional school person has 
a significant specialty—that of dealing 
with process, and of setting up an area 
in which democratic processes can 
operate to initiate and support cur- 
riculum change. Results of such 
change will be more lasting and satisfy- 


ing than would adjustments made 
through coercion, intrigue, or pro- 
gram manipulation at the administra- 
tive level. 

Content change, resulting through 
use of the method of intelligence, in a 
climate of permissiveness and social in- 
teraction, will help to achieve an im- 
proved quality of learning. 

—Rosert R. LEEPER, associate secre- 
tary, ASCD, and editor, EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP. 
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A View of 


ALICE MIEL 


Curriculum Content 


“Subject matter, processes, approaches, feelings—the curriculum 
always contains some of all of these but it takes deliberate plan- 
ning to capitalize on this wide range of content.” 


ANY ARGUMENTS in education re- 
volve around content and process. 
We accuse fellow educators of over- 
emphasis on one or the other. Some- 
times we seem to insist that people 
choose between them. “Are you for 
process or for content?” we almost ask. 
It is intriguing to see what happens 
to such arguments if curriculum. con- 
tent is viewed as all the potential learn- 
ings contained in experiences for which 
schools and colleges assume responsi- 
bility, all the potential learnings sought 
through both general and specialized 
education. 


Value of an Inclusive View 


Such a view leaves room for the 
learning of facts, which most people, 
except in the heat of debate, recognize 
as important. We value facts which 
hold us together as a nation. We value 
facts which help us maintain health or 
spend our money well. We know that 
laboratory technicians, teachers, farm- 
ers and all other occupational groups 
need certain facts in order to pursue 
their vocations. No one is against facts 
to think with. 

A view of curriculum content as po- 
tential learnings includes processes also 
—processes like observing, listening 
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and reading, like speaking, writing and 
figuring; processes like searching out 
and organizing information, interpret- 
ing facts and making generalizations 
out of observed relationships, solving 
problems and evaluating. We value all 
such processes for we want our young 
people to be developing competence in 
independent learning, in planning and 
decision making, in communicating 
with others, in building useful mean- 
ings. 

This view of content includes ap- 
proaches to situations and materials— 
creative approaches, experimental ap- 
proaches. We are concerned with ap- 
proaches, for we value initiative, crea- 
tivity and inventiveness in our society. 

This view includes feelings—good 
feelings toward one’s self and toward 
other people. We are concerned with 
feelings because we want to develop a 
sense of worth and integrity in our 
youth and we want them to be able to 
sympathize and empathize with others. 


Importance of Objectives 


Experiences sponsored by organized 
education contain varied possibilities 
for learnings, whether or not the per- 
sons planning curriculum content take 
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them into account in making decisions. 
Unfortunately, other, more negative 
learnings are also available. Generally 
bad feelings toward self and others may 
be learned and so may mechanical re- 
sponses with little meaning back of 
them. Overdependence on the judg- 
ment of others and a habit of jumping 
to conclusions without much thought 
or evidence are potential learnings also. 

Clarity as to objectives, then, is most 
important. It makes no sense to leave 
acquisition of desirable learnings to 
chance. It makes less sense to empha- 
size certain learnings in ways that, in 
effect, make other desirable learnings 
next to impossible. It makes least sense 
thoughtlessly to invite negative learn- 
ings. ‘hese points may be clarified by 
examining several decisions affecting 
curriculum content. 


Influence of Time Use 


Curriculum content is affected by 
decisions as to how time at the dis- 
posal of the school or college is to be 
used. Learnings may be broadened, 
narrowed or cut off completely by the 


nature and extent of requirements, as 


well as by the richness or scarcity of 
opportunities given to individuals and 
groups for choice in their learning ac- 
tivities. Learnings will be affected also 
by the way time is blocked, by how 
long and frequently a given teacher 
meets with a group. When schedules 
force frequent change of activity, what 
may happen to opportunities to know 
individual students well, to plan and 
evaluate cooperatively with them, to 
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pursue thoughtful discussions, to allow 
for self-directed learning, to go on 
lengthy excursions? 


Influence of Materials 


Decisions as to materials of instruc- 
tion also affect curriculum content. 
What happens to chances to learn to 
select, weigh and organize facts when 
only a single textbook in history, geog- 
raphy or other social science is made 
available to students rather than a 
number of references by different au- 
thors? What happens to feelings of 
self worth on the part of certain indi- 
viduals when none of the materials 
afforded is within their range of read- 
ing ability? What happens, on the 
contrary, when an entering first grade 
child who already has considerable 
reading ability is made to suffer 
through preprimer materials even with 
the “fast” group? 

If emphasis in materials is mostly 
on the written word, what happens to 
ability to be critically perceptive in 
learning from television, radio, motion 
and still pictures, paintings, drama, 
dance, music and various graphic 
means of reporting quantitative data? 


Influence of Methods 


Methods of teaching-learning that 
are fostered in the classroom further 
influence the content of experiences 
which make up the curriculum. For 
example, certain learnings are made 
available if teachers help learners to 
apply and test other people’s generali- 
zations and formulate some of their 
own. These learnings are not possible 
if generalizations are treated as a mat- 
ter of rote learning without regard for 
developing meaning. Attitudes toward 
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further learning are greatly dependent 
upon methods which help indviduals 
to assume increasing responsibility for 
their own learning. 


Influence of Classroom Climate 


Classroom climate also contributes 
to curriculum content. Potential learn- 
ings with regard to human values, to 
feelings toward one’s self and others, 
are bound up in ways people listen to 
one another, in ways groups are formed, 
in ways behavior is rewarded or pun- 
ished. A sensitive child can become 
nauseated at harsh treatment of an- 
other member of the group even 
though he himself is never repri- 
manded. Sometimes individuals first 
become able to look upon themselves 
as competent because of a series of suc- 
cesses within a supportive group. 


Influence of Skills Valued 


Curriculum content is, in addition, 
affected by the skills for which prac- 
tice is provided. If concern is limited 
to the three R’s, development of im- 
portant social skills is left to chance. 
If the three R’s are interpreted nar- 
rowly, communication skills seriously 
needed in a complicated modern de- 
mocracy may be quite neglected. Skills 
in other types of communication will 
also be left to chance development if 
those who are arranging for educative 
experiences do not encourage learners 
to express ideas in a variety of forms.’ 


More Than Subject Matter 


Discussions of content often stay 
with problems of selecting and organ- 


1In this connection, see a thought-provoking 
article by Francis Shoemaker, “Communic?tion 
Arts in the Curriculum,” Teachers Colleg* ° .ec- 
ord, November 1955, p. 111-19. 
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izing subject matter, rather than deal- 
ing inclusively with content as a me- 
dium for accomplishing all of the ob- 
jectives of education. Of course, learn- 
ing cannot proceed in a vacuum; learn- 
ers must have stuff to work with, some- 
thing with which to build meanings. 
However, unless an entire experience 
is so planned and arranged that it may 
yield meanings and other types of 
desirable learnings, the factual con- 
tent may be sterile and even negative 
in value. This adds responsibility 
beyond selecting subject matter and 
facilitating use of it in learning. 


Importance of Subject Matter 


To note a_ responsibility beyond 
selecting subject matter is not to be- 
little the importance of this part of 
the process of planning curriculum 
content. Developing informed citizens 
is one worth-while aim of education. 
While experiences are being provided 
in the hope that they will contribute 
to positive attitudes, straight thinking, 
and other such learnings, there is no 
reason that thought should not be 
given to the relative value of the sub- 
ject matter content itself for the learn- 
er in his social setting. 

Since the general learnings desired 
in our society may be achieved through 
experiences involving an infinite va- 
riety of subject matter, curriculum 
planners are free to use as vehicles of 
content the specific subject matter that 
will be most meaningful and significant 
for the particular learners involved. 

With the whole wide world to 
choose from, where to dip in with a 
group of learners is a continuing prob- 
lem for educators. Some subject mat- 
ter has generally more potential for 
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useful meanings than does other sub- 
ject matter. Some may be better uti- 
lized by learners when they are of a 
certain age or have had certain expe- 
riences in their background or have 
certain purposes. 


In Conclusion 


Practices in selecting and organizing 
curriculum content may well be judged 
by the extent to which they reflect con- 
cern for an over-all objective of devel- 
oping thinking-feeling-acting people— 


people who have facts to think with or 
know where to get them; people who 
are doers; people who have good feel- 
ings to make their thinking and act- 
ing humane. Subject matter, processes, 
approaches, feelings—the curriculum 
always contains some of all of these 
but it takes deliberate planning to capi- 
talize on this wide range of content. 
A broad view of curriculum content 
helps to ensure learnings of high qual- 


ity. 


ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


Choice of Content 


This article examines two assertions about the nature of man, 
to illustrate a way of thinking about the choice of curriculum 


content. 


i want to tell you of the process I 
went through in developing the 
present article. It represents, I think, 
a transition from one level of thinking 
to another that many of us will have 
to struggle with as we try to raise the 
level of importance of our thinking 
about the significance of the content 
we choose for the curriculum. 
My first outline for this article had 
headings like these: 
What limits choice? 
among children: 
interests 
perceptions 
maturity of various kinds 
among teachers: 
personal experience and knowledge 
materials and other resources 
in the school’s social context: 
the prevailing local opinion concern- 
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ing the place and function of the 
school 
public stereotype of teaching method 
public notion of acceptable behavior 
by teachers and children 
in the school: 
sequence—how content is related to 
child’s past; to his future 
balance of learning: firsthand and 
vicarious; self and non-self; skill, 
understanding, conceptualizing. 
Now, this isn’t a bad outline. There 
are fresh things that might be said 
under some of these headings, and an 
article written from them would be 
understandably organized. But there 
are two things wrong with the outline: 
it doesn’t allow me to say what is upper- 
most in my mind, and many of the 
readers of such an article probably 
could write it better than I. As it hap- 
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pens, I recently came to the conclu- 
sion that a rather large proportion of 
the readers of Educational Leader- 
ship write for educational periodicals 
themselves. I had a feeling, however, 
that the real difficulty with the outline 
was that it allowed me only to patch 
up what exists, when something more 
fundamental can be said about choice 
of content. 

What seems more fundamental is 
this: any content selected for seri- 
ous consideration in the curriculum 
amounts to an assertion about the 
nature of Man. By what we encourage 
children to do and to avoid, we guide 
them toward what we think they ought 
to become. Let’s not pretend that we 
don’t finally choose content, even 
though we maintain a supportive class- 
room climate and constantly involve 
children—as we certainly must—in the 
act of choice. If the choice we make 
is adequate, or inspiring, it is because 
we portray through it an adequate, 
or inspiring version of the nature of 
Man. If the choice of content should 
be called narrow, skill-dominated, 
“minimum-standardized,” it is because 
we imply through it a narrow, mech- 
anistic, standardized version of the 
nature of Man. 

What is thrilling about the ideals of 
Progressive Education is the vision of 
children as fellow human beings, rather 
than as cups to be filled or abstractions 
to be intellectualized about. In the 
days, a generation ago, when many 
of us were caught up in the educa- 
tional ferment of the Progressive move- 
ment, we felt as we did largely because 
we were able to act in the classroom 
according to our most deeply held 
ideals about what it meant to be a hu- 
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man being. What has endured from 
those days is the conviction many of 
us share that, at its best, education is 
a spiritual process; a process in which 
the teacher as artist works with the 


human spirit as his medium; a process 


in which the good life is treated as 
an actuality for children, not some- 
thing to be postponed pending edu- 
cation. ‘The doctrine of the wholeness 
of a person’s response to his environ- 
ment, and the uniqueness of his re- 
sponse, is an assertion that a human 
being is an integrated, individualistic, 
responsive creature. The doctrine of 
respect for the individual is a declara- 
tion that mankind is worth while. 


Two Assertions Are Examined 


I propose in what follows to offer 
two assertions about the nature of 
Man, and to see what each of these 
means, expressed as choice of curric- 
ulum content. In doing this, I mean 
to illustrate a way of thinking about 


_the curriculum that seems promising.’ 


Man is a reasoning being. ‘This is 
an obvious proposition to most of us, 
most of the time. While we are aware 
of irrationality, and during modern 
times have allowed it a legitimate place 
in our thinking about ourselves, we 
prize our ability to use reason in the 


* Many such formulations have been made by 
theologians, philosophers and psychologists. One 
recent formulation that is very intriguing is by 
Gordon Allport, in his fascinating little book, 
Becoming (Terry Lectures, Yale University Press, 
1955). 
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understanding and solution of prob- 
lems. 

Let us see what this proposition im- 
plies for the content of the curriculum. 
What experiences in school can lead 
children to understand and make use 
of their own rationality? Arithmetic 
is one category that has obvious rele- 
vance here. Arithmetic is a form of 
logic—of reasoning. At its root, arith- 
metic consists of reducing reality to 
a certain kind of symbol, then manip- 
ulating the symbols according to a 
more or less fixed logical plan, in order 
to deduce from the known some prop- 
erty that is unknown. When children 
are helped to formulate arithmetic 
problems, they are learning to ration- 
alize, arithmetically. When children 
are restricted to computation alone— 
the so-called “fundamental processes” 
—they are prevented from learning the 
logic. In the degree that drill is used 
in the absence of a logic that is under- 
standable to a child, the child is “‘con- 
ditioned” like Pavlov’s dog. He is not 
treated as a rational being. 

Another form of reasoning is rep- 
resented by language and the language 
arts. When language is so used as to 
help children formulate truth about 
themselves and others, it is an aid to 
an understanding of humans as ra- 
tional beings. How could language be 
used this way? One way is through the 
gathering and ordering of information. 
If one takes the rational quality of man 
into account, the conventional “re- 
port” by a child, representing his (or 
his committee’s) attempt to put facts 
in meaningful order is an exceedingly 
important learning activity. 

Science certainly is a discipline based 
on reasoning. The rational nature of 
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science is expressed in the logic of 
experimentation — the logical form 
through which most scientific concepts 
are built. In an elementary school, a 
teacher who sees science as a way of 
asserting the rationality of man would 
go beyond the teaching of concepts 
to the more subtle area in which chil- 
dren are helped to make their own 
generalizations about the physical en- 
vironment. 

I have chosen for these illustrations 
three subject matter fields which often 
are viewed simply as skill areas, or in- 
formation areas. Social studies as it is 
now conceived lends itself far more 
easily to the kind of treatment implied 
by the kind of approach being explored 
here. Obviously, when children are 
taken through experiences as close to 
their immediate living as their own 
communities, or are encouraged to 
study how people live under varying 
conditions, the opportunities to build 
skill in reasoning are rich. Moreover, 
almost any study of men implies that 
men are rational—for it is the rationale 
of their work that one studies when 
one asks, “How does the policeman 
help us?” or “How do boys and girls 
live in Cleveland? How does this differ 
from the way they live in Monte- 
video?” 

Looking at these three subject-matter 
areas—arithmetic, language arts, and 
science—in this way leads us to em- 
phasize certain aspects of these fields. 
Instead of placing most of our em- 
phasis on the errors children make in 
“doing” arithmetic, we ask, “How can 
children learn to be good formulators 
of arithmetic problems?” Not that ac- 
curacy in computation isn’t essential— 
it’s simply not a sufficient view of the 
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contribution of this logical form. In 
reading, instead of putting most of our 
emphasis on comprehension, we are 
led through this approach to a step be- 
yond comprehension—to the ordering 
of what is comprehended. We ask, 
“How can children learn to put facts in 
logical order?” The answer to this ques- 
tion would lead us to correct the widely 
held impression among children that 
their chief task in reading is to remem- 
ber what they have read. Their chief 
task, as rational human beings, is to 
interpret. Rote memory was never 
enough. In science, this approach leads 
us away from an exclusive emphasis on 
the mastery of information and con- 
cepts, toward an emphasis on the meth- 
ods of science—the rationales. We 
might ask, “How can children learn 
scientific ‘knowing’?” 

Man is a self-evaluator. It is often 
pointed out that among all the ani- 
mals, only Man can will his own de- 
struction. There have been men who 
conclude that they are worthless, and 
so evaluating themselves, act on the 
conclusion. At a less dramatic level, all 
of us are aware of our self-evaluation. 
Children constantly, even anxiously, 
appraise themselves. The unspoken 
question on a child’s mind is, “Who 
am I?” “What does my existence sig- 
nify?” The content we choose in school 
implies a partial answer to this eternal 
question. It is our business as teachers, 
therefore, to help children to make 
their self-evaluation as realistic and ap- 
propriate as they can, considering their 
maturity and experience. 

Expressed as choice of content, we 
recognize Man as a self-evaluator when 
we encourage children to read about 
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people who have tried to evaluate 
themselves—or explain themselves to 
themselves, as Tom and Huck often do 
in Huckleberry Finn: to talk and think 
about what makes people admirable. 
It lends important meaning to the idea 
of art as expressiveness. One can learn 
to understand one’s self through the 
examination of one’s own expression. 
A teacher in the language arts in the 
elementary school can introduce such 
themes as, what I like and don’t like 
about myself, what I want to become, 
things that make me feel joyful, or 
angry, or fearful, and the completion 
of unfinished stories involving the be- 
havior of children in problem situa- 
tions. Most lyric poetry deals with this 
same theme. Perhaps poetry would 
seem less repugnant to children if we 
stressed its form less, and emphasized 
what the poet is saying that would help 
us in our self-evaluation. 

I have tried, through a very brief 
“spelling out” of two assertions about 
the nature of Man, to illustrate a way 
of thinking about the choice of cur- 
riculum content. This way of thinking 
has the advantage of allowing me to 
approach the subject anew, with little 
feeling that I must be bound by the 
field as it is. A structure for thinking 
that allows me to relate my most im- 
portant beliefs to my professional be- 
havior is, of course, more satisfying 
than one that tends to separate the 
two. Moreover, an attempt to derive 
curriculum content from assertions 
about the nature of Man suggests sig- 
nificant curriculum research. I propose 
continuing with it. Perhaps others 
whose work has led them to deal with 
similar concerns will help toward a 
clarification of these beginnings. 
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PICKENS E. HARRIS 


The Unseen 


How It Affects Children 


“It is when we are struggling to use our adult subject matters 
and values as aids in integrating children’s standards on ever 
higher levels that we are dealing with the unseen curriculum.” 


in curriculum develop- 
ment is beset by a peculiar urgency. 
Our very survival in an age of mecha- 
nism, thermonuclear weapons and _ir- 
reconcilable ideologies seems to depend 
upon the speed with which we are able 
to prepare our minds for the kind of 
existence implied in scientific advance. 
The lag in mass understanding seems 
to be alarmingly great. ‘The situation 
suggests that in our schools there 
should be vastly greater attention to 
the selection and teaching of critically 
important subject matters and a more 
forthright acknowledgment that a chief 
duty of teachers is to transmit to imma- 
ture minds the facts and understand- 
ings needed to cope with a difficult 
world. Moreover, the near-helplessness 
which school people must surely feel 
today because of overcrowding is only 
aggravated by the pleas of industrial 
leaders for greater effectiveness in pro- 
viding the foundational preparation 
needed for responsible vocational par- 
ticipation. ‘The apparent current de- 
cline in high school enrollments in sci- 
ence and mathematics in the face of 
our greater need and also in view of the 
reported increase in students’ selection 
of these subjects in Russia, has brought 
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sudden realization of the gravity of our 
situation. Little wonder that teachers 
find themselves somewhat embarrassed 
at having industry extend gratuitously 
a helping hand in order to insure func- 
tional relevance in what is taught. 

But curriculum development is not 
only beset by the urgency of outside 
claims and pressures. Our increased 
understanding of children and youth 
calls just as urgently in another direc- 
tion. The more we know about chil- 
dren the clearer becomes our under- 
standing that we must provide them 
with opportunity for active participa- 
tion in the development of what is 
taught. And this challenge leads us 
straight to an experience-centered cut- 
riculum. To some this has meant turn- 
ing things over to children—sheer im- 
provisation and ultimate failure to 
teach what is most needed at a time 
when life’s requirements are too com- 
pelling to admit of the ineffectiveness 
of the “child-centered” school. To 
some it has meant a choice between 
the efficient teaching of predetermined 
bodies of material and allowing chil- 
dren in their undiscriminating imma- 
turity to find out for themselves with a 
minimum of direction and only a mod- 
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erate amount of guidance. In any case 
such student participation could mean 
that particular, chosen facts might at a 
given time receive less emphasis than 
other facts not previously acknowl- 
edged as a part of the curriculum. 


Emotional Factors 


It is in efforts to resolve the apparent 
conflict of emphasis implied in these 
two general positions that attention is 
currently drawn to certain “hidden” 
factors. It is believed that these hidden 
elements shape powerfully the results 
of teaching. Moreover, it seems certain 
that an “unseen” curriculum is present 
in every program, although its quality 
may vary considerably. It is there 
whether we do anything about it or 
not. But if we use it deliberately and 
manage it carefully, it may become not 
only a way of harmonizing current con- 
flicts of view but also a means of en- 
riching and giving direction to any pro- 
gram. And even where no concerted ef- 
fort is made to resolve major differ- 
ences, certain unseen subject matters 
tend to force themselves into the fore- 
ground.’ 


* The following statement by an Aldine High 
School teacher is appropriate here: 

“Many teachers today are keenly aware of the 
gaps in their own training and experience relating 
to the requirements of our adult world. Some 
meet this situation by shutting off class dis- 
cussion of topics on which they are not informed 
and by sticking to a highly organized pattern 
that has survived from past experience, whereas 
others can face their shortages with a different 
attitude. They say to themselves and to their 
children, ‘Let’s find out together,’ or they may 
even go further and say, ‘You tell me.’ Thus 
they acknowledge that children of today have 
varying contacts through which knowledge is 
gained. The avenues of their learning extend 
far and wide, even though much of such learn- 
ing needs correction. Many of these contacts are 
not directly open to the teacher. She may seek 
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In any defensible practice we must 
presuppose concrete, tangible materials 
of some sort. ‘There must always be pri- 
mary objects of attention and interest. 
But when curriculum materials and 
children’s learning are regarded as re- 
siding in different spheres, the identifi- 
able in what is taught tends to take 
precedence. Only incidental attention 
is then given to the intangibles. How- 
ever, when the child’s manner of par- 
ticipation, his methods of attack in 
solving problems, his ways of relating 
himself to others, his standards, his 
feelings and attitudes, the quality of his 
interests—when all such become im- 
portant enough in the eyes of the 
teacher to be regarded as a part of the 
curriculum, an entirely different orien- 
tation is achieved. The moment those 
aspects of needed growth which can- 
not be assigned are formally acknowl- 
edged, the child’s very way of life be- 
comes curriculum content. His every 
habit or feeling or thought becomes 
something to be improved here and 
now, not just as a by-product of learn- 
ing assigned materials. The child’s total 
behavior as he works at any given un- 


out certain verifications of ‘what is told’ in order 
to give some intelligent direction to interests out- 
side her orbit of knowledge. 

“It is in this area that one part of the unseen 
curriculum operates. At the moment it may 
seem trivial, but some teachers sense its potential 
and try to do something to foster it even though 
they are unprepared to deal directly with the 
materials. These teachers seem able to foster in 
the student a feeling of ‘I’m going to tackle 
that,’ whereas the teacher who avoids such 
potential subject matter builds an attitude of ‘I 
can’t do that—no one ever showed me how.’ In 
the one case the unseen materials rise to the 
surface and an enriched curriculum results, while 
in the other the teacher’s effort to protect her- 
self by avoiding use of the new material may re- 
sult in an abortive pupil interest and a loss to the 


group.” 
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Pickens E. Harris is coordinator, Aldine 
Secondary Schools, Houston, Texas. 


dertaking, whether dictated or self- 
chosen, becomes our objective. 


Intellectual Content 


When what is done from day to day 
is chosen cooperatively through teach- 
er-pupil planning, the chances are no 
doubt far greater that the various as- 
pects of total participation will develop 
appropriately than when what is done 
is authoritatively assigned. But even so, 
there is constant need for alertness to 
the hidden elements of behavior. 
When Johnny stares in non-attentive- 
ness it may not be the negligence or in- 
difference the teacher takes it to be but 
the continuing effect of something that 
happened between mother and father 
at breakfast. Or, it may be the lingering 
effect of a humiliation suffered at the 
hands of another teacher. Or again, it 
may be the pupil’s response to a grow- 
ing feeling of frustration at lack of 
school success. The hundreds of such 
incipient behaviors as these—the vital 
affinities or mutual attractions among 
children, their jealousies and aversions, 
their discouragements and longings— 
the things they continually react to in 
the white heat of their living—all be- 
come the active concern of the teacher. 

Such an observation as this may 
seem rather commonplace today in 
view of the growing mental hygiene 
emphasis in our schools. What is per- 
haps not so commonly recognized is 
how book materials, paper and pencil 
objectives, daily learning quotas and 
standards to be met tend to monopolize 
the scene so completely that only sec- 
ondary attention is usually given these 
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marginal areas of response. When we 
center attention too exclusively upon 
the child’s learning of a particular kind 
of material, we tend to slur over the 
rest of behavior or to deal with it at 
best as a tool. If for instance I center 
attention too exclusively upon a child’s 
learning of the meaning and use of the 
appositive in English, I very likely will 
reduce the rest of his behavior to the 
status of mere means or motivating de- 
vice. I will of course wish to keep in- 
terest and attention alive until the mas- 
tery is complete. But I really should 
wish to cultivate these. I should wish to 
build a growing interest in good Eng- 
lish usage, so that the pupil will not 
only want to learn about appositives 
but about other principles of construc- 
tion as well. It seems certain that if I 
merely use the interest factor as a tool 
for learning, I will tend to dwarf it, per- 
haps destroy interest in English alto- 
gether. ‘The same is true of the atten- 
tion aspect. I should wish to sharpen 
attention, not merely exploit it for 
the teaching of something regarded as 
more important than it is. Perhaps the 
best way to dull attention is to try to 
get the pupil to hold it on something 
for the sole purpose of learning it. Our 
situation is a bit like driving a car. If 
I look too long or too exclusively at the 
red light ahead, I am almost certain to 
neglect to some extent what is going on 
around me, as for instance the action 
of the car drawing up at my left or the 
one coming too rapidly from the rear. 
I really need to watch all these factors. 
I need a sort of peripheral vision which 
will enable me to manage the full set 
of relationships. 

In dealing with the qualitative as- 
pects of behavior we must continually 
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exercise this peripheral vision. Does 
this child feel insecure because he is 
too often criticised? Then I must look 
for opportunities to commend him for 
work well done. Does the next one feel 
insecure because he is not fully ac- 
cepted by the group? Then I must see 
to it that he gets recognition. Does still 
another worry because he lacks a feel- 
ing of success? Then I must adapt 
materials and procedures more care- 
fully to his particular stage of accom- 
plishment. If still another child has 
recently become a “discipline” prob- 
lem, I must try to find out why. Is it 
because of a recently broken home? Is 
it because I have given him the im- 
pression that I do not approve of him? 
Is it because he lacks readiness for the 
work we are doing? How shall I deal 
with the child whose face from time 
to time reflects unhappiness? ‘To what 
is he reacting? Whatever it is, it should 
be dealt with in part at least while 
we go ahead with our formal subject 
matters. It is futile to suppose the 
primary learnings can amount to much 
for this child unless I can unobtrusively 
arrange a setting that will give him a 
comforting lift. Thus I must forever 
be studying what is going on in the 
marginal areas of individual and group 
behavior to improve it. I must in- 
evitably assume something of the atti- 
tude of the psychiatrist and mental 
hygienist, though I cannot hope to be 
as expert as either. 

Today we see that practically every 
valuable learning is an emerging, grow- 
ing thing. A child’s sense of property 
rights, his ability to cooperate, to take 
criticism, to sense problems and define 
them, to raise good questions, to make 
considered choices and decisions, to 
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budget his time, to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the less good, be- 
tween the honest and dishonest, the 
beautiful and tawdry—all such are 
emerging qualities, not outright ac- 
quisitions. How many of us even now 
feel fully competent to make a difficult 
decision without revising our old pat- 
terns of thought? The same could be 
said of nearly every distinguishable as- 
pect of our behavior. We need con- 
tinually to reconstruct prior patterns in 
order to grow. 

Consider any understanding that we 
may wish the young to acquire, as, for 
instance, the concept of liberty under 
the law. We must treat this value not 
as something to be learned outright, 
but rather as a mode of growth. We 
push our more mature conception back 
into the child’s own doings and look 
for its simpler manifestation in his 
present ways of relating himself to 
others. Obviously he cannot have his 
way all the time. He must be helped 
to see that others wish their way too. 
All of the maturity of insight that we 
can muster relative to the nature of 
freedom within our adult system of 
restraints is none too much to have at 
hand when a pupil wants his way in 
spite of regulations and the wishes of 
others. By patient management, in- 
cluding on rare occasion rather direct, 
firm dealing, we gradually build some 
of the voluntary restraints and mean- 
ings that prepare for the wider, institu- 
tionalized controls of society which we 
call liberty under the law. 


Understandings and Beliefs 


When we treat curriculum results as 
moment-to-moment improvements of 
behavior, we automatically raise pupil 
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participation to the level of dignity and 
importance. But to dignify behavior 
does not mean to indulge it or leave 
it where we find it. Respect for per- 
sonality is not the easy thing some- 
times assumed. It is certainly not a 
matter of allowing an individual to do 
as he pleases without any judgment 
whatever. For the moment one has 
before him different courses which he 
might take, he is confronted with the 
necessity of making a choice and this 
is not easy if action is to proceed in the 
light of expected consequences. ‘Thus, 
to respect personality is to assume re- 
sponsibility for helping individuals to 
improve their choices and to raise their 
standards. 

It is this demand for remaking 
pupils’ standards that unifies the cur- 
riculum and their behavior. And it is 
when we are struggling to use our adult 
subject matters and values as aids in 
integrating children’s standards on ever 
higher levels that we are dealing with 
the unseen curriculum. Each of us 
needs vast information, mature under- 
standings and strong beliefs which we 
may use as instruments in guidance, 
not as finalities to which children’s 
learnings are to conform. I need them 
in order that guidance may have de- 
sign and direction, not in order that I 
may indoctrinate the young or require 
that such materials be learned directly. 
Pupils will indeed deal directly with 
organized subject matters, but from the 
teacher’s perspective this will be for 
the purpose of reconstructing their 
present ideas and values, not for pass- 


ing courses or getting ready for exam- 
inations. 

A principal difficulty today is in 
knowing what major understandings 
and beliefs to hold as our aids in guid- 
ance. Shall I hold that we in America 
truly believe in the integrity and worth 
of individuals, or do too many among 
us feel that they just do not count? 
Shall I hold that we truly believe in 
equality of opportunity, or were in- 
equalities ever so great? Do we really 
believe in justice, or had one better 
employ the best lawyer he can afford? 
Shall I hold that a chief characteristic 
of Americans is their love for work, 
or do too many try to do as little as 
they can? Shall I hold that in America 
we believe in cooperation and pulling 
together, or does it require a Pearl 
Harbor to get us together? Shall I hold 
that as a people we cooperate for the 
public welfare, or do our campaigns 
for the election of public officials make 
us hang our heads in shame? Shall I 
hold that good intentions and good 
will toward men are enough to assure 
peace in the world, or must we con- 
tinually build the power to keep it? 

Thus the unseen curriculum has at 
least three major aspects: (a) the 
standards and emotional content of 
children’s lives, (b) the associated in- 
tellectual content which insists itself 
into the foreground when effort is 
made to respect personality, and (c) 
the constellation of understandings 
and beliefs which we use as instru- 
ments in guidance. 
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Toward 


FRED T. WILHELMS 


ECONOMIC COMPETENCE 


Education toward economic competence can no longer be left in 
the realm of guesswork and treated merely through incidental 
instruction. Skilfully presented, it can serve as a means toward 
greater everyday competence, better personal and family life, 


and more effective citizenship. 


we commonly say, must 
be drawn from two sources: the 
needs of the individual and the needs 
of his society. 

Economic education is an illustra- 
tion of an area that meets both per- 
sonal and social needs. For the indi- 
vidual, it is part of growing up. He has 
to move toward economic independ- 
ence and be able to handle it. He has 
to learn to manage his practical affairs 
—to get his money’s worth; to shake 
down his value system so that he uses 
his income to further his goals; to plan 
ahead and to save toward his plans. 
As he progresses through adolescence 
he feels these needs intensely. 

His economic society also has great 
needs. It is by all odds the most suc- 
cessful economic system yet invented. 
Its productivity is fantastic. Its possi- 
ble future defies description. Yet it is 
definitely more vulnerable than a sim- 
ple economy. It is interdependent up- 
on all its parts. It is complex, demand- 
ing wisdom in its managers. And its 
managers are all of the people. For the 
fabulous American economy is less a 
matter of technology—revolutionary as 
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that is—than it is the product of a 
great, liberal society and the polity of 
a stable republic. 


Problems in Credit and Selling 


How can schools best help to meet 
both sets of needs? How can they pro- 
duce economic citizens with broad in- 
telligence and deep insight, men and 
women able to look ahead to the con- 
sequences of their actions and govern 
themselves by loyalty to the long-term 
general welfare, citizens with a scien- 
tific, problem-solving approach, able to 
see the remaining flaws in their system 
and zealous to keep on improving it? 
Can the schools do this, and in the 
same motion help to produce individ- 
uals competent in running their own 
affairs? 

‘The answer is that the two halves fit 
together beautifully, each reinforcing 
the other. The frontier of economic 
education today lies in the developing 


Fred T. Wilhelms is chairman, Division 
of Education and Psychology, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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art of interweaving the two. And from 
that process there are side effects no 
less important than the economic 
goals. 

Let’s look at a few examples: Shuf- 
fling almost at random through a stack 
of units, I come to one on the use of 
consumer credit. It calls to mind a 
brilliant teacher in an eastern city who 
did not really believe that credit was 
a matter of concern to young people— 
until she began probing into the sub- 
ject. Then she found many of them 
acutely, even exaggeratedly, uneasy 
over their families’ debt problems. She 
found the question of buying on the 
installment plan a hot issue. 

As she and her class dug into the 
problem of credit, they found the 
pawnbroker still a very common source 
of loans, and the sinister figure of the 
loan shark not far in the background. 
They studied and visited other places 
where credit can be had, such as banks, 
small loan companies, and credit un- 
ions. ‘They studied installment con- 
tracts from their own circles, calcu- 
lated the cost of credit. They talked 
about when and for what to use credit, 
how to shop for it, how to make it a 
useful tool rather than a dangerous 
weapon. 

Along the way, with skillful encour- 
agement, the inquiry broadened and 
deepened. Where do banks get the 
money they lend? What are the basic 
functions of banks? ‘They began to see 
the pivotal role credit plays in an indus- 
trial economy. They could talk a little 
about capital formation and risk-bear- 
ing. A little history came in handy: the 
history of money and banking in our 
country, the reasons for the protec- 
tions of F'.D.I.C., etc. The story of the 
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small loan laws was an intriguing look 
into the way new social-economic prob- 
lems arise, are defined, and slowly met. 
It was a good spot to think about what 
government ought to do or not do 
about people’s problems. 

Or take another example: Here is a 
class studying buymanship. As individ- 
uals or by groups they make close stud- 
ies of how to buy whatever is dearest 
to their hearts. Bicycles, rifles, second- 
hand cars, dresses, record-players—the 
list piles up. ‘They find that good buy- 
ing takes careful thinking about what 
one wants. A portable typewriter has 
some advantages, the heavier standard 
machine has others—almost any choice 
one makes means taking some gains, 
some losses. The teacher encourages 
such thinking a bit. Budgeting, wheth- 
er formal or not, is a matter of choice- 
making, sacrificing the lesser to gain 
the greater. 

The class soon finds that shopping 
is primarily a matter of gathering data, 
data that form a solid foundation for 
comparisons of characteristics and 
price and quality. But the data are not 
always easy to get in sufficient clarity. 
One has to depend somewhat upon 
sales clerks. How expert are they? How 
dependable? Above all, how can one 
deal with them to get the best of serv- 
ice? Labels are sometimes very helpful. 
How does one learn precisely what the 
trade terms mean? (A little dictionary 
starts its cooperative development. ) 
Advertising is a necessary channel of 
information. But can one depend on it? 
How can you tell whether you can de- 
pend on it or not? ‘To make advertising 
serve you, what skills do you need? 

Being young and idealistic, the stu- 
dents let off a good bit of steam about 
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some advertising they believe to be un- 
ethical. They are indignant about this. 
The teacher now faces a choice. Fol- 
lowing out this concern is not essen- 
tial to the production of skill in shop- 
ping. But he chooses to lend it his aid 
for larger reasons. So the class finds 
itself studying advertising as an insti- 
tution. ‘They learn of its tremendous, 
rapid growth; what forces brought it up 
from so small a base so suddenly? Why 
is it so peculiarly necessary in our day? 
They find that its abuse has been a 
matter of grave concern for many years. 
‘They study the work of the Better Bus- 
iness Bureaus—the efforts of business 
to “clean its own house.” ‘They visit a 
bureau and learn how to use its serv- 
ices. ‘They find out about the laws. 
Their state has good ones, but they do 
not seem to be used. Why? ‘They look 
at the history and operation of the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission and the 
progressive development of food and 
drug legislation. At the post office they 
learn about postal fraud laws and their 
enforcement. ‘They debate among 
themselves: Where there is a problem 
like people’s being led to waste their 
money—or even to endanger them- 
selves—by unethical selling, how shall 
the remedies be developed? Has gov- 
ernment anything to do with this? Is 
self-regulation the answer? Or educa- 
tion? 

Examples could be multiplied at 
will. Instead, let’s draw a few generali- 
zations from these two. 

e The starting point is a problem 
of immediate interest and concern to 
the youngsters, and one which will re- 
main important in their personal lives 
as adults. 

I like to call this the “consumer ap- 
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proach” rather than “consumer edu- 
cation,” because the latter is likely to 
remain too narrow. Nevertheless, the 
pure, narrowly defined “consumer edu- 
cation” (i.e., the development of skill 
and judgment as a consumer) is worth 
while in its own right, and should be 
fully developed. ‘That is to say, we do 
not simply take a passing swipe at the 
immediate “practical” concerns and 


‘then rush on to “higher” things. On 


the contrary, the very genius of modern 
economic education lies in giving real 
service on practical problems. If we 
start with a unit on “The Use of Bank 
Services,” we really dig into how to use 
a bank. We aim to produce people who 
all their lives will use banks intelli- 
gently and without inhibiting awe and 
fear. If we are not competent to do 
this, we may as well go back to the old 
theoretical economics courses which 
failed so miserably because they were 
remote from life (and, often, remote 
from economic reality or truth as well). 

To tell the truth, a certain portion 
of the students, with minds better at- 
tuned to the concrete than to the ab- 
stract, may never go much beyond this 
immediately practical, earthy material. 
So be it! In their limited way, under 
skillful guidance, they will have had a 
comfortable experience of success, they 
will have made an authentic contribu- 
tion to the work of the class, and they 
will have acquired learnings of value 
for all their lives. 

e From this home base of the im- 
mediate and the concrete, the group 
can reach out, with help, in several di- 
rections. One of these directions is 
toward general economic understand- 
ing. 

The advantages of approaching gen- 
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eral economics from this direction are 
not merely those of motivation, though 
these are great in themselves. A great 
part of what has got taught in the 
sweeping generalizations of classical 
economics just isn’t so. It never had 
much contact with the real world of 
business and work. It operated in an 
elaborate fairyland of theoretical con- 
structs. ‘he consumer approach lends 
itself to analyzing an economic institu- 
tion or phenomenon at a time when 
it is needed. It puts each piece in a 
context of meaning. It involves the 
real choices real people face, and the 
forces that operate upon them. It gets 
at economics in action. 

Precisely because it moves to the real 
and contemporary, such economic 
study almost inevitably brings the stu- 
dent face to face with the agenda of 
problems that will face him as a citizen. 

e Another direction in which the 
group may reach is a study of govern- 
ment, as it relates to personal and eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Again, a tremendous advantage in 
such an approach is that it leads to 
study of government in action on real 
concerns of real people, instead of the 
all-too-common, sterile analysis of 
form and structure. ‘T'ake, for instance, 
the story of the Food and Drug Act of 
1906 and its later revisions. Here is the 
perfect laboratory case of how human 
needs change and new problems ac- 
company new opportunities. It illus- 
trates the slow upwelling of concerted 
public opinion, and the currents and 
cross-currents of powerful forces. It 
opens wide the whole question of what 
a government is for. 

The last question is one of the cru- 
cial issues of our day. In significant 
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measure it represents the issue between 
us and Communist governments. It is 
probably the chief dividing line be- 
tween our major parties. Youth need 
many opportunities to reflect upon the 
basic question of what they wish their 
government to do and not do. ‘They 
need chances to reason through this 
issue in many concrete cases, not solely 
in the abstractions and propagandistic 
pressures of sweeping terms like “wel- 
fare state.” 

Given such opportunities, young 
citizens can learn how their govern- 
mental units—which nowadays busy 
themselves with economic matters far 
more than with simple law and order— 
actually operate. They can learn it 
more meaningfully than from the typi- 
cal civics approach. And they will be 
learning it in terms that will translate 
directly into their everyday lives as vot- 
ing citizens. 

@ Still another direction in which a 
group can reach is toward the hammer- 
ing out of a personal sense of values to 
live by. 

It is by no means easy to teach “‘phi- 
losophy” to hot-blooded adolescents, 
many of them with little grasp of ab- 
stract subtleties. But I have often no- 
ticed an almost-natural drift, which 
needs only a little encouragement, for 
consumer-oriented classes to move into 
the area of life values. You are discuss- 
ing budgeting and choice-making, let 
us say, Or some aspect of buymanship 
or money management. Suddenly the 
problem has sublimated to, “What’s 
worth buying anyway? A guy works 
hard for a dollar. He ought to think 
what he wants for it.” 

Consumer education can enormous- 
ly widen the horizons, especially for 
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children from limited homes, as to 
what is a good life. It may start from 
a purely economic base, to be sure. 
‘What standards of living do you wish 
to work toward? What ‘things’ will you 
try to have?” But the exploration need 
not stay at the economic level. “What 
place in your budget—and in your life 
—for music, and art and true recrea- 
tion?” Adolescents looking ahead anx- 
iously, yet eagerly, to their own homes 
and families, love to probe such prob- 
lems. 

Such a discussion moves easily into 
ethics. When buying automobile in- 
surance, do you think only of protec- 
tion for yourself? Or is the ethical 
man’s concern at least as much to be 
able to pay as well as possible for dam- 
age he may cause others? If sports- 
manship is valid on the football field, 
doesn’t it apply equally well at the 
grocery counter? Character develop- 
ment in such gritty terms looks more 
hopeful to me than the same thing at- 
tempted in isolation. 


Where Are the Teachers 
Coming From? 


Inevitably—and fortunately—the dis- 
cussion moves into the area of family 
relations. Especially for adolescents, 
the money problem is an intense one. 
They crave economic independence; 
they simply have to move toward it to 
grow up. They see more clearly than 
many of their elders on such matters as 
personal allowances. They sense the 
importance of thoughtful, democratic 
family cooperation in money matters. 
And, as always, the discussion can eas- 
ily move out beyond money and eco- 
nomics to the whole, vital matter of 
wholesome family life. 
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Obviously, this whole business of 
constantly building bridges back and 
forth between the concrete and the 
abstract, between personal economic 
problems and the principles of eco- 
nomics, between practical affairs and 
philosophical generalizations, between 
individual needs and a philosophy of 
government, calls for high artistry in 
teaching. It calls, too, for extensive 
-knowledge, organized in an unusual 
way. Speaking very generally, in terms 
of their typical patterns of training, 
home economics teachers have an im- 
portant part of the training needed; 
one may say they are conditioned to 
look at the matter “from the bottom 
up’’—i.e., emphasizing individual needs 
and competencies, perhaps seeing less 
clearly the generalizations. Social stu- 
dies teachers, conversely, tend to look 
“from the top down,” being interested 
in the generalizations but laying little 
concrete foundation for them in per- 
sonal terms. Some teachers of arithme- 
tic and general mathematics have ex- 
cellent background for handling per- 
sonal-social content. Some business 
teachers are interesting themselves pri- 
marily in the personal and social uses 
of business information. Many elemen- 
tary teachers are superbly equipped to 
help students gather firsthand econom- 
ic data; fewer of them can use these 
data in making effective generaliza- 
tions. 

It seems that a new kind of synthe- 
sis, not typical of any one college ma- 
jor, is needed. This synthesis is being 
attempted particularly by two nation- 
wide projects in in-service teacher edu- 
cation: the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the Committee on Ed- 
ucation in Family Finance. 
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‘The Committee on Family Finance 
is a group of educators fervently inter- 
ested in economic education. It has 
operated for a number of years under 
the chairmanship of Herold Hunt. 
Since Dr. Hunt’s appointment as Un- 
dersecretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the chairmanship is in the 
hands of Superintendent Willis of 
Chicago. With financial aid from the 
Institute for Life Insurance, the Com- 
mittee provides financial support and 
leadership each summer for about a 
dozen workshops managed autono- 
mously by selected universities and col- 
leges, each offering scholarships to 
some thirty or forty teachers and ad- 
ministrators. In some cases it provides 
year-round follow-up work. 

Workshop members are given in- 
tensive help in the financial-manage- 
ment side of family life. ‘They are en- 
couraged to do detailed, practical work 
in the everyday financial problems of 
children, teen-agers, and adult family 
members. They are helped in this, for 
example, by skilled home economists, 
credit managers, and insurance men. 
At the same time they are taught the 
related general-economics side, typi- 
cally by highly selected faculty mem- 
bers from schools of business. With 
this dual training, they work out a va- 
riety of units and teaching guides. Each 
year some three or four of the best of 
these materials are selected by the na- 
tional committee, given intensive edit- 
ing and enrichment by experts, and 
published for general use. 

Headquarters of the Commitee for 
Education in Family Finance are at 
488 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The Executive Secretary is Mr. R. 
Wilfred Kelsey. Inquiry addressed to 
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him will bring you an excellent list of 
tried teaching aids. You can also re- 
ceive, free of charge, the periodical 
leaflet, Topics for Teachers, which 
serves as a clearinghouse for good prac- 
tices and publications. 

The Joint Council on Economic Ed- 
ucation received its initial support from 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment. It has since had foundation sup- 
port. Its program has grown phenome- 
nally, until it now sponsors annually 
some three dozen summer workshops, 
each of which is supported financially 
by local business groups. 

In contrast to the approach of the 
Family Finance group—which tends to 
attack problems “from the bottom up” 
—the Joint Council is especially inter- 
ested in general economic intelligence. 
Its workshop members receive inten- 
sive training from a brilliant array of 
economists on large national and inter- 
national economic concerns. It is, then, 
up to the workshoppers, with the help 
of faculty members from schools of 
education, to translate the big general- 
izations into teaching treatments. An- 
nually the Joint Council edits and pub- 
lishes some of the best of these ma- 
terials. 

The Council has also maintained a 
commission on teacher education in 
the economic area, working closely with 
the American Economic Society and 
other educational groups. Council 
headquarters are at 2 West 46th 
Street, New York. The Executive Sec- 
retary is Moe Frankel. Inquiry ad- 
dressed to that office will bring you a 
wealth of help. 

ASCD’ers should know that they 
have a professional Commission on 
Economic Education, under the chair- 
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manship of Francis A. Whittle work- 
ing closely with such organizations as 
the above. This commission hopes to 
bring out a major, overarching treat- 
ment of the field in a few years. 

Working in a considerably different 
fashion is the Council on Consumer 
Information, a group of educators 
which has had financial assistance from 
Consumers Union. This organization 
has pledged itself to publish annually 
a few problem-centered monographs 
on personal and national problems. In 
every case it religiously considers all 
“sides” of the question, taking great 
pains to be objective. It also publishes 
a Newsletter, which is especially rich 
in best-practice news and in reference 
to new literature. Membership is open, 
at annual dues of $2.00, which includes 
all pamphlets and the Newsletter. Ad- 
dress Professor Warren Nelson, E:xecu- 
tive Secretary, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

For the teacher or administrator 
wanting guidance in what to teach and 
how to teach it, there is probably still 
no better source than the Consumer 
Education Series of teaching-learning 
units, published by the Consumer Ed- 
ucation Study and available from the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The units are several years old now, 
and they have not all been revised to 
incorporate new material. But they give 


the most comprehensive view of the 
field yet available. See especially Con- 
sumer Education in Your School, a 
handbook for teachers and others. 

Finally, attention should be called 
to a monumental study being carried 
on by the recently formed Commission 
for the Advancement of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, financed by the National Better 
Business Bureau, and operating at 
NEA headquarters, with Galen Jones 
as Executive Secretary. The commis- 
sion has allotted itself three years for 
an exhaustive study of what consti- 
tutes economic competence and what 
economic concepts must essentially be 
taught. It hopes later to give guidance 
toward a coherent year-by-year program 
of economic education. Its work is not 
generally available as yet, but should be 
watched for eagerly. 

Plain common sense tells us it is high 
time to take education toward econom- 
ic competence—both personal-practical 
and general—out'of the realm of guess- 
work and merely incidental instruc- 
tion. Economic education is not an 
esoteric specialty, good for only the 
few. We can learn to make it a vital 
part in the liberal education of every 
young person. When we do, we shall 
find it a fine vehicle toward greater ev- 
eryday competence, better personal 
and family life, and more effective cit- 
izenship. 
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Changing the 


CLARENCE WACHNER 


Language Arts Program 


In a Large City System 


Can the administration of a large city school system effectively 
initiate a distinct change in emphasis in a content area in all class- 
rooms? Can good human relations and feelings of status be 
fostered and improved during such a program of change? 


ANY EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES seem to 
believe that curriculum change or 
instructional improvement in a large 
city school system is a slow and frus- 
trating process. Studies have been writ- 
ten to show that there is a lag of thirty 
years or more between the acceptance 
of an idea and its actual incorporation 
into the educational program. 

The fact that such a lag has existed 
in the past does not mean that it 
necessarily should continue. In a large 
system the supervisory and the admin- 
istrative set-up sometimes seems to 
have a retarding effect on change. How- 
ever, once the change is effected, the 
resulting benefits to a proportionately 
larger number of boys and girls justify 
the expenditure of extra time and ef- 
fort. ‘Too often discussion of curricu- 
lum change in large systems has been 
like discussion of the weather. Every- 
body talks about it, but nobody does 
anything about it. Yet this writer has 
seen few well planned and carefully 
worked out projects for instructional 
improvement meet with failure in his 
particular school system. 

The technique for effecting change 
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is the same in most school organiza- 
tions, large or small, although the ma- 
chinery may be more complicated. The 
important guide and key to success is 
to remember and to act upon de 
Huszar’s admonishment, “Persons who 
have been consulted will have a dif- 
ferent attitude than if they had been 
ignored.”* ‘The people responsible for 
making a change must be included in 
the planning. In a small city system 
this may involve only the superintend- 
ent and the principal, or perhaps, just 
the principal and the teacher. Some 
systems have a coordinator who would 
also participate. Discussion is easy, and 
decisions are quickly made with such 
small groups. Change and _ readjust- 
ment are rapid. 

There are times at conferences in 
other cities when school people in 
Detroit are almost forced into the posi- 
tion of defending our use of subject 
matter specialists. With over 250 
schools to service our school popula- 
tion, we must have experts available 


*George B. de Huszar, Practical Applications 


of Democracy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945, p. 99. 
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when we need them, rather than to 
“borrow” them from local universities 
or from other school systems and at 
their convenience. ‘The subject matter 
specialist becomes to us a “vertical” su- 
pervisor who provides constant leader- 
ship in his particular area. 

In the Detroit schools the principal 
is considered the “first-line” supervisor 
for general education. His program of 
guidance cuts through the school cur- 
riculum in a horizontal manner. Thus 
there begins to emerge a skeleton out- 
line of the supervisory or administra- 
tive pattern in our educational system: 
over 250 “general” supervisors, about 
50 supervisors who are subject matter 
specialists, 8 district administrative as- 
sistants, 5 assistant superintendents, a 
deputy superintendent, and the super- 
intendent. Such a formidable array of 
administrators could well make a super- 
visor hesitate before initiating a cam- 
paign for curriculum change in a school 
system of this size. A supervisor should 
hesitate long enough to study just how 
the system operates so that his efforts 
will not be doomed to failure before he 
has even begun. 

Educational psychologists in the past 
50 years have learned much about the 
behavior of human beings. They know 
pretty well how boys and girls and 
adults are motivated to learn. Apprecia- 
tion and security, both physical and 
emotional, are as important to teachers 
and administrators as they are to pupils 
in the classroom. One must keep this 
idea constantly in mind when he makes 
first steps in a project of curriculum 
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improvement. He should find answers 
to the following questions: 

1. What is the status of teaching in a 
particular subject matter area at the present 
time? 

2. In the light of the objectives, how far 
would the administrative and teaching staff 
have to move to achieve the desired goal? 

_ 3. What are the physical and emotional 
blocks that stand in the way of progress in 
the project? 

4. Of the administrative staff, who are 
the people responsible for shaping instruc- 
tional policy? 

5. Who could best encourage and further 
the program with his support? 

6. Are there agreement and unanimity in 
the thinking of the supervisory personnel 
(the subject matter specialists)? 

7. Are there any peculiar pitfalls to avoid 
in this particular project? ; 

8. How should one proceed? 


An Integrated Approach 


The particular project that served 
as a vehicle for this attempt at instruc- 
tional improvement was the initiation 
and the extension of an integrated pro- 
gram in the teaching of the language 
arts in the elementary school. In The 
English Language Arts, the new publi- 
cation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Dora Smith writes 
about a trend in the teaching of the 
language arts that began more than 20 
years ago: “Today the tendency is even 
more pronounced to develop integrated 
units or activities involving reading, 
writing, speaking and listening about 
topics or enterprises of daily concern 
to boys and girls. At the elementary 
school level, the old program of twenty 
minutes of ‘language,’ twenty minutes 
of ‘spelling,’ and twenty minutes of 
‘composition’ is fast disappearing.’”* 

* The Commission on the English Curriculum, 


The English Language Arts. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952, p. 326. 
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On reading the above statement, 
The Language Education Department 
of Detroit felt that such an integrated 
language arts program, recommended 
by leaders in the field over a 20 year 
period, should be in practice in scores 
of classrooms throughout the city. 

Staff members asked themselves 
these questions: What are the charac- 
teristics of this kind of teaching? How 
would one describe what goes on in 
the classroom if the teacher used such 
a unified approach? 

The objective behind this kind of 
teaching in the area of communication 
skills was to produce a well integrated 
individual who would realize and make 
use of the interrelation that exists 
among the different language arts and 
other subject matter areas. ‘To achieve 
such an integration in the mind and 
body of a child, teachers in the fields 
of reading, English, spelling, hand- 
writing and literature would need to 
practice certain recommendations of 
educational psychologists, such as: 

1. Learning is more effective in several 
areas in which the teacher tries a unified ap- 
proach, a multiple-sensory activity, or a total 
learning experience involving different areas 
of subject matter. 

2. Learning is more effective when the 
activity is meaningful and purposeful, ap- 
pealing to the interest and meeting the felt 
needs of the individual at his own level. 

3. Learning is made more effective 
through a repetition of the learning experi- 
ence in a pleasant environment and not 
through the tedium of isolated drill. 

4. Learning in the subject matter area, 
and in assuming the responsibilities of good 
citizenship, is encouraged through pupil- 
teacher planning. 

5. Learning is made more certain if time 
is taken for evaluation of progress and for 
giving remedial help to those individuals 
who need special assistance. 
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Operating in the belief that such 
statements as the above are true, teach- 
ers would provide learning experiences 
that would be sure to fit the interests 
and needs of their pupils, and that 
would offer the most opportunity for 
practice in democratic procedures. 
There would be many chances to plan, 
to study problems, to seek for infor- 
mation, to check the facts, and to act 
accordingly. ‘his would make for a 
more unified and coordinated curricu- 
lum for each year, and tend toward the 
kind of scholarship and growth that 
would suit the maturity of the children 
involved. The younger teachers coming 
from recent special methods courses in 
colleges of education should be skilled 
in and practicing that kind of teaching. 
Such was the thinking among the 
members of the language education 
staff of supervisors. 

With agreement among the super- 
visors that such teaching is desirable, 
they thought the problem was limited 
to working out the techniques more for 
the extension than the initiation of an 
integrated language arts program wher- 
ever possible. 

Before trying to carry the philosophy 
of an integrated program to the class- 
room teachers, the supervisors them- 
selves had to be thoroughly convinced 
of its value.* 

The sequence of events or meetings 
from this point on was considered most 
important and necessary to insure the 
success of the undertaking. In brief, 
the procedure was as follows: 

Members of the language education 


* Clarence W. Wachner, “An Evaluation of a 
Supervisor's Use of Three Techniques Designed 
to Facilitate Further Improvement of a General 
Language Program.” Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Wayne University, 1951, p. 128. 
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supervisory staff met with the super- 
vising director of the division of in- 
struction and the assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of instruction. Out of the 
informal discussion at this meeting 
came the suggestion that the proposi- 
tion be presented to the language arts 
committee of the elementary district 
administrative assistants. 

The divisional director of the lan- 
guage department met with the lan- 
guage arts committee. This committee 
was favorably impressed with the sug- 
gestion, and thought that the project 
should be discussed with the eight 
administrative assistants. 

At the meeting of administrative as- 
sistants it was agreed that one school in 
each of the eight districts would be 
selected as a pilot school for the ex- 
periment. 

The principals of the eight pilot 
schools, the eight administrative assist- 
ants, and the members of the language 
education supervisory staff met to dis- 
cuss plans for the pilot study. The prin- 
cipals suggested that the language edu- 
cation staff meet with the teachers of 
the pilot schools, and explain to them 
what would be expected of each teacher 
involved in the study. 

In the meetings that followed, with 
all the teachers of the pilot schools in- 
volved, each supervisor gave sugges- 
tions for integrating his special subject 
matter into the total language arts area. 
Individuals were encouraged to ask 
questions. At these meetings great care 
was taken to establish a feeling of se- 
curity among the teachers. No radical 
changes were being contemplated. ‘This 
was a project designed to extend the 
fine work that good teachers had always 
done in providing real life experiences 
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for boys and girls and in making learn- 
ing more meaningful. Such reassurance 
seemed necessary. It helped to establish 
the proper kind of “climate” so that 
suggestions from supervisors would be 
more readily received. At this meeting 
teachers agreed to keep a record of 
what tiiey were doing so that successful 
units and projects could be shared with 
other teachers at a later date. The value 
of this accomplishment cannot be over- 
estimated. The recording of classroom 
experiences by the teacher in itself 
proved to be a powerful evaluation 
technique and a wonderful stimulus to- 
ward further growth for the teacher and 
the school concerned. 


All Are Involved 


Then followed a period of teacher 
visitations, encouragement and _shar- 
ing. The eight schools were visited fre- 
quently by each of eight different super- 
visors covering all phases of the lan- 
guage arts program. Supervisors of kin- 
dergarten, elementary reading, spelling 
and handwriting, auditorium, English 
and literature, later elementary reading, 
and foreign language observed teaching 
in each area mentioned and at all 
grade levels from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. These initial visits 
were more for the orientation of the 
respective supervisors than for the pur- 
pose of waging a particular campaign. 
Out of these early observations evolved 
a picture in the minds of the members 
of the language education staff of the 
quality and kind of teaching current in 
each school, the caliber of the teach- 
ing and administrative staff, and the 
difficulties or blocks that stood in the 
way of extending the integrated lan- 
guage arts program in each building. 
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The fact that supervisors were visit- 
ing with the obvious and only purpose 
of working on the project seemed to 
open doors to classrooms and also to 
the minds, or rather “hearts,” of teach- 
ers. Principals and teachers welcomed 
the visitors and their suggestions as 
helps toward the further improvement 
of the language arts program. Visits 
were characterized by a comfortable 
lack of tension and by a friendly rap- 
port that held bright promise for the 
success of the project. 

Many fine teachers in a few schools 
had already worked out an integrated 
program in a modified form. The prin- 
cipals in these schools had created a 
permissive climate for them and others 
to extend their efforts. Now came their 
opportunity to go “all out” in en- 
couraging these leaders to develop a 
more unified approach in all their 
teaching. Committees were organized, 
small group meetings were held and 
ideas were shared. Each school was en- 
couraged to develop its program as it 
chose, and as best fitted the needs of 
the school community. Some schools 
felt that the project should not be 
limited to the language arts, but that 
it should involve all subject matter 
areas. All departments contributed to 
the program, and most helpful were the 
instruments produced by the faculties 
in these buildings. 

Included in the planning was a series 
of evaluation meetings attended by the 
language education staff, principals of 
the pilot schools, and other interested 
administrators. These meetings took on 
the nature of progress reports or testi- 
monials on what each school had ac- 
complished to date. Principals pre- 
sented reports, both orally and in writ- 
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ten form, on how their good teachers 
were solving their problems. Successful 
techniques were shared freely, and from 
each of these meetings each principal 
went back to his building to pass on to 
teachers new and helpful suggestions. 
The office of the language education 
department served as a clearinghouse 
for ideas. Reports and notes of meet- 
ings, mimeographed bulletins, unit 
plans, and bibliographies of reference 
materials were sent out to the teachers 
at well timed and spaced intervals. At 
no time was the project permitted to 
lag or stagnate. 

By the end of the first semester 
schools and teachers had been visited, 
large and small meetings had been 
held, exhibits had been organized, dem- 
onstration lessons had been given, and 
other schools had become involved. 
Principals and teachers in other build- 
ings had been caught up in the spirit 
of the project, and wanted to be in- 
cluded. 

April was designated as the month 
for the final progress report on the proj- 
ect to the administrative assistants of 
the eight districts. This report took the 
form of an exhibit and oral presenta- 
tion made by the principal of each 
participating school. The excellent ma- 
terials exhibited, the encouraging re- 
ports rendered, and the general good 
feeling of successful accomplishments 
made a most favorable impression on 
the administrative assistants, the super- 
vising director of the division of in- 
struction, and the deputy superintend- 
ent. The language arts committee of 
the administrative assistants recom- 
mended that the integrated language 
arts program be extended to five more 
schools in each district—thus making a 
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total of 48 elementary schools formally 
committed to the project. About sixty 
other schools manifested a desire to 
participate also. They worked along un- 
officially and profited by the “fringe 
benefits” that accrue in any active eval- 
uation program. The new year saw 
more than 100 schools working for im- 
provement in the teaching of the lan- 
guage arts. This is approximately one- 
half the elementary schools in the city, 
and represents an achievement of mag- 
nificent proportions when one takes 
time to enumerate the number of 
teachers and pupils involved. From 
here on the movement toward integra- 
tion attained enough momentum of its 
own to be carried on to its ultimate 
conclusion, general and voluntary ac- 
ceptance as a most meaningful and 
worth-while instrument for teaching 
the communication skills. 

In retrospect the writer would like 
to point up those factors that helped 
spell success for this project in a large 
city school system: 


1. Unanimity of agreement and purpose 
existed in the minds of all participants on 
the supervisory level. 

2. Administrators responsible for making 
decisions and changes in all parts of the 
system were involved in the planning. 

3. Utmost care was taken to foster good 


human relations, respecting scrupulously the 
authority vested in each administrator and 
supervisor and the importance of each in- 
dividual teacher. 

4. Teachers and principals were made to 
fee] secure in their positions. Criticisms of 
present methods and suggestions for im- 
provement came from the participants. No 
one’s status was jeopardized. 

5. “Natural” leaders among principals 
and teachers were encouraged and given free 
rein to use their particular talents. Through 
sharing and acknowledgment each creative 
effort was recognized by the large group as 
a valuable contribution. 

6. The study stressed the practical and 
the useful. Techniques and instruments that 
had been tested in actual practice were 
communicated to others. ‘Teachers were 
quick to profit by the “teacher-helps” and 
suggestions that began to appear early in the 
study. 

7. And last, but not least, there existed 
a forward looking and understanding kind 
of leadership on the part of the administra- 
tion that encouraged every effort for instruc- 
tional improvement. 


The success of this project seems to 
indicate that a new idea based on a 
sound philosophy of education, worked 
out according to proven psychological 
principles, and adequately presented in 
the light of good human relations, 
stands a very good chance of becoming 
accepted by any school system, large or 
small, in a reasonable length of time. 
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Combating 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Through Schools 


Several extreme proposals advocated by some for combating ju- 


venile delinquency are examined and answered in this statement. 


ITH THE rise in juvenile delin- 
quency, the medicine men are 
once again prescribing their favorite 
panacea. For prevention and cure of 
delinquency, we are advised to “get 
tough,” “go back to the woodshed,” 
“apply the nightstick.” A feature ar- 
ticle urges, “Let’s Get Tough with De- 
linquents.” A religious personality tells 
his television audience that juvenile 
delinquency has increased in direct 
ratio to the decline of razor strops and 
woodsheds. A letter to the New York 
Times from a former official of the De- 
partment of Correction of New York 
City states “that the presence and ap- 
plication of the nightstick by police 
against young hoodlums will act as a 
deterrent to delinquency.”* A metro- 
politan newspaper editorializes, “A 
stout strap vigorously used at home can 
often do more good than repeated sum- 
monses to adolescent courts. It can 
and should also be used on parents 
themselves when obviously needed to 

drive home plain parental duty.” 
More sensible advice comes from 
Benjamin Fine, education editor of the 
* Letter to the Editor, “Curbing Delinquency: 
Judicious Whack with Policeman’s Nightstick Is 
— New York Times, November 25, 
* Quoted by Benjamin Fine, 1,000,000 De- 


linquents. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1955. p. 132. 
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New York Times, in 1,000,000 Delin- 
quents. ‘Though Fine is fully aware 
of the increase in juvenile delinquency, 
he refuses to surrender to hysteria and 
adopt the woodshed panacea. His 
study recognizes that the average in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency cases 
was 45% between 1948 and 1953; more 
children came before the children’s 
courts in 1953 than in any previous 
year (435,000); Attorney General 
Brownell predicted before an NEA 
convention recently that there was 
every sign that there would soon be 
1,000,000 children annually in trouble 
serious enough to cause their arrest. 
Fine writes, “The [woodshed]_atti- 
tude . . . at its worst and most dan- 
gerous, is emotion (in the objection- 
able sense), reactive rather than 
thoughtful. It represents the type of 
identity thinking that we share with 
the lower animals. ‘Teen-age purse- 
snatcher with slip-knife-evil-crime- 
FEAR-HATE! Hit him over the head! 
Lock him up! Punish him! Don’t care 
if we kill him! . . . ‘The woodshed tech- 
nique may be valuable or even neces- 
sary in some few instances. But to ad- 
vocate it, as some do, as a general phi- 
losophy, will do considerably more 
harm than good. . . . There is no evi- 
clence that severe punishment of itself 
given to children or their parents has 
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William Van Til is chairman, Division 
of Curriculum and Teaching, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This article is based on testimony by 
the author before the Kefauver Commit- 
tee (the Senate Sub-Committee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United 
States) August 11, 1955. 

Unless otherwise indicated, statistics 
used in this statement were supplied by 
members of the staff of the Sub-Commit- 
tee based on committee research. 

The author’s first teaching assignment 
was in a school for delinquents, the New 
York State Training School for Boys. 


any effect whatsoever in curbing juve- 
nile delinquency. Conversely it is diffi- 
cult to measure its ill effects.”* 

Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, chairman of 
the National Mid-Century Commit- 
tee has pointed out that it takes more 
than just a strapping to cure delin- 
quency. Corporal punishment may 
merely harden the delinquent in his be- 
lief that he is alone in the world and 
that he has been deserted. Potential 
and actual juvenile delinquents need 
understanding more than flogging. 

Naturally, the advocates of the re- 
turn to the woodshed are among the 
severest critics of modern programs of 
education. ‘Their editorial spokesmen 
satirically deride “the bleeding hearts 
who say education is the answer.” A 
favorite whipping boy is “progzessive 
education.” So it is good to hear one of 
America’s great deans of education, 
Ernest O. Melby, respond: “In a demo- 
cratic society, the only effective disci- 
pline in the long run is self-discipline. 
It was self-discipline that the progres- 
sive school sought to teach and in its 
best form actually did teach success- 


* Ibid. p. 135, 138, 142. 
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fully. In some substantial degree prac- 
tice in self-discipline has found its way 
into a large proportion of American 
schools and to the degree that it has 
been adopted it is a prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency. Unfortunately not 
nearly as many schools as one might 
hope for have adopted such discipli- 
nary practices. ‘Therefore, to whatever 
degree education is responsible for ju- 
venile delinquency, it is the persistence 
of the ‘old school’ with its failure to 
meet the needs of children that is more 
to blame than the adoption of the 
newer procedures.”’* 

Justine Wise Polier, for two decades 
a justice in New York City’s Domestic 
Relations Court, has noted an interest- 
ing similarity between the-drives of the 
get-tough spokesmen and those who 
attack modern schools. “It is not sur- 
prising that those who would indulge 
their desire to get tough with children 
and punish parents are those who scorn 
the long and tedious process of educa- 
tion and are also among the vanguard 
of those who are attacking our schools 
today. In these attacks one finds the 
same drive to secure conformity and 
docility through force (sometimes eu- 
phemistically called discipline); the 
same drive to control from the out- 
side; and the same lack of faith in the 
possibilities of education to help chil- 
dren and adults alike learn self control 
and their responsibilities and rights in 
a democratic society.”® 

The woodshed panacea is at best de- 
batable even when conceived only as 


“Ernest O. Melby, “Five Fallacies About Mod- 
ern Education,” New York Times Magazine, No- 
vember 27, 1955. p. 36. 

° Justine Wise Polier, “The Back-to-the-Wood- 
shed Trend.” Child Study XXXI (Summer 
1954) 3. p. 16. 
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an emergency measure to curb and con- 
trol a slum area which has temporarily 
gotten out of hand. But as a national 
proposal for the prevention and cure of 
juvenile delinquency, it is tragically 
misguided. Juvenile delinquency is 
complex, multiply caused and multiply 
prevented. Many of society’s agencies 
must team up to contribute to preven- 
tion and control of delinquency. 

The good modern school is one 
among several agencies which can con- 
tribute to prevention and cure of ju- 
venile delinquency. Actually and _ po- 
tentially, it is a far more effective agen- 
cy than the return to the woodshed. 
This is no sentimental claim; instead, 
it is based on what we know of the na- 
ture of the delinquent. 


Good schools with modern programs 
are needed for all children. But they 
are particularly needed for the present 
or the potential delinquent. According 
to research well-summarized by Kvara- 
ceus,® the life of the delinquent is 
more likely than that of the non-delin- 
quent to be characterized by: 


Living in slum areas 

Overcrowded, poorly furnished and badly 
kept homes 

Poverty and deprivation 

Bad home conditions 

No family recreation 

Parents less interested in his future 

Home characterized by quarrelling, rejec- 
tion and indifference 

Discipline, if not completely lacking, de- 
pending heavily on phys:cal punish- 
ment 

Less mental ability 

Ten points lower than non-delinquents on 
IQ scales 

Instability 


® William C. Kvaraceus, The Community and 
the Delinquent. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1954. Chapter 4. 
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Resentment of authority 

Emotional conflicts 

Inclination to look for adventure away 
from home 

Disliking school 

Lacking career plans 

Doing poorly in school 

Receiving low grades 

Failing to be promoted 

Behaving badly 

Escaping through truancy. 


The delinquent reacts to his inner 
problems with outward aggressive be- 
havior in a society which finds his con- 
duct bothersome and contrary to how 
life should be lived. 


Good Schools and Adequate 
Support 


There are two central questions in 
regard to the school’s contribution to 
prevention and control of delinquency. 
“What kind of school does America 
need?” “Will America support the 
kind of school it needs?” This article 
will deal primarily with the first ques- 
tion. 

How can a school help the potential 
or actual delinquent to live democrat- 
ically as a worthy citizen? 

The modern school can create an at- 
mosphere in which democracy has a 
chance to thrive. This is an atmosphere 
of acceptance, belongingness, affection, 
being wanted. Delinquents definitely 
need such an atmosphere. Delinquents 
are short on acceptance and under- 
standing. They do not find it in their 
homes. Too often they find it only in 
the anti-social behavior of their gang. 
They will not find it in an inadequate 
school where coldness, suspicion, and 
tension are in the very air, and where 
rigidity and unnecessary restrictions 
tule. 
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A modern school can build demo- 
cratic citizenship through giving chil- 
dren a chance to take part. Youngsters 
learn teamwork through working in 
groups with others, through speaking 
out frankly in discussions, through 
taking part in extracurricular activities 
such as athletics, band, clubs. ‘To help 
the active and adventurous delinquent, 
the modern school stressing participa- 
tion is preferable to the inadequate 
school where the children sit passively 
while the teacher tells them exactly 
what to do, and exactly how to do it. 

If America is to have citizens fit for 
a democracy, rather than personalities 
like the cowed slaves of Communism, 
America needs modern schools which 
work toward the self-discipline which 
is characteristic of the democratic man. 
Obviously, controls are necessary and 
they exist in a good modern school. 
But, when possible, the student takes 
part in setting the rules. Good schools 
have student councils and govern- 
ments. Steadily the good teacher, like 
the good parent, expands the limits of 
freedom, the area of self-discipline. 
The inadequate school which struggles 
to keep the lid on through autocratic 
discipline engages in bitter eternal war- 
fare with the increasingly rebellious de- 
linquent. 

A good modern school can contrib- 
ute to democratic living through a pro- 
gram which develops a wide range of 
interests. Potential delinquents need 
outlets for activity, for expression, for 
adventure. ‘They need to come in con- 
tact with a widening world. The inade- 
quate school which attempts to fill all 
free hours of potentially delinquent 
youngsters with extra and increased 
homework rather than attempts to de- 
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velop self-propelling, enduring inter- 
ests, is on a dead-end road. 

If we are to build better school pro- 
grams to contribute to the fight against 
delinquency, we need schools with 
modern programs geared to individ- 
uals. 

A good modern school has a curricu- 
lum which includes varied offerings. 
The program includes vocational edu- 
cation, work experience, remedial in- 
struction such as remedial reading. It 
includes twentieth century offerings 
like general science, general mathe- 
matics, industrial subjects, home eco- 
nomics, physical education and agri- 
culture—subjects which scarcely ex- 
isted in 1900. Many classes in a modern 
school help people to come to grips 
with their personal and social prob- 
lems. A program of varied offerings 
gives the delinquent a better chance to 
get something out of school. 

We must not forget that the typical 
delinquent is a slower learner than 
others. He needs remedial help. He 
also needs vocational education and 
work experience. But only 20% of all 
high school students have work experi- 
ence or training for work. Eighty per 
cent graduate or leave school without 
work experience or training for work. 

The formal classical curriculum of 
abstract bodies of knowledge has little 
meaning for the delinquent. Formal 
college entrance programs have no re- 
lationship to his life. Only 20% of all 
children entering school continue edu- 
cation beyond high school. Eighty per 
cent must be prepared for self-support 
by age 18. Two out of three high school 
graduates enter the labor force. Only 
one in three continues education. How- 
ever capable the college scholars a 
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school produces, it is an inadequate 
school if it requires an inappropriate 
curriculum for most of its youngsters, 
including potential or present juvenile 
delinquents. 

A modern school provides for the 
individual student abundant opportu- 
nities for guidance. Guidance comes 
best through both specialized guidance 
personnel and through classroom teach- 
ers themselves. In a good school rec- 
ords are kept. Systematic testing sup- 
plies background. Case studies are 
made. A delinquent needs somebody 
who will listen. If the guidance person- 
nel also can turn to specialized services 
when needed, great possibilities for so- 
cial betterment through the schools 
open up. To point out that the juve- 
nile delinquent in particular needs 
guidance and allied help is to empha- 
size the obvious. An inadequate school, 
which has no guidance facilities, loses 
its great opportunity to help the de- 
linquent. Experts say that one counse- 
lor is needed for every 250 pupils. But 
only 20% of schools in America have 
counselors. Of these there is only one 
counselor to 525 pupils. In one study, 
for 642 million children there were 
6,780 counselors or one counselor to a 
thousand children. We need four 
times as many counselors. 

A good school does its best to see 
that everyone has some success in the 
things that an individual is able to do, 
rather than penalized for failing to suc- 
ceed in things which by sheer biologi- 
cal make-up the individual is unable to 
do. The delinquent needs success, not 
endlessly repeated failure. In an inade- 
quate school, he fails again and again. 
Low in ability, he is expected to read 
at the same rate and with equal under- 
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standing as the better equipped stu- 
dents. He becomes the conspicuous 
class “boob.” Repeated failure con- 
tributes to drop-outs. 

All too many of our children drop 
out before completing high school. 
There are now a million 14-17 year 
olds out of school. More than 300,000 
of them are unemployed. Half of these 
unemployed are seeking jobs, the other 
half are not seeking and often are drift- 
ing. Sixty-one per cent of the children 
between 14 and 17 who appear in juve- 
nile court are out of school drop-outs. 
The chances of court appearances are 
about one in four for school drop-outs 
and only one in 50 for those enrolled. 
To fight delinquency, we need more 
good modern schools which have hold- 
ing power, not inadequate schools 
which lose many students through 
drop-outs. 

The school can also acquaint all of 
the youngsters within its reach with 
the pressing social realities of their 
times. 

Specifically, schools can develop pro- 
grams of family education, helping all 
boys and girls to understand the prob- 
lems and potentialities of the Ameri- 
can family. Poor family living makes a 
great deal of difference in the creation 
of delinquents. Young people can study 
the total problems of recreation that 
they, today as young people and tomor- 
row as adults, can increasingly improve 
recreational opportunities for all, in- 
cluding potential delinquents. 

Many good modern schools also help 
young people to look directly at their 
problems of personal living. They learn 
to understand themselves, their rela- 
tionships with other boys and girls; 
understand racial and nationality back- 
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grounds; the problems of delinquency 
itself. This is a type of group guidance 
which develops greater self insight. It 
is a mental health program which be- 
comes part of the regular content of 
the classroom. 

But these activities will not be en- 
gaged in by an inadequate school which 
conceives its instruction to have noth- 
ing to do with the actual on-going life 
of a young person in society. 

In answering the question, “What 
kind of school does America need if 
we are to prevent and control juve- 
nile delinquency?” emphasis has been 
placed on a good school with a modern 
curriculum. 

Obviously the school has still other 
contributions. For instance the school 
plant should be used by young and old 
outside of school hours. Early identifi- 
cation of potential delinquents and 
consequent handling and referral are of 
high importance. The development of 
parent education can be a great help. 
Above all, the school’s efforts should 
be part of a total planned all-com- 
munity attack by coordinated agencies. 

“Will America support the kind of 
school it needs?” Who could close 
without pointing out the crucial im- 
portance of this question? For two 


things are urgently needed: public un- 
derstanding and financial support. 

School men can develop the kind of 
modern school described here only if 
the people, to whom the schools be- 
long, understand its necessity. If the 
citizenry demands good schools with a 
modern program of education to meet 
the challenge of delinquency, good 
education will prevail. If, instead, the 
citizenry permits or even demands in- 
adequate practices, these will prevail 
with unfortunate results. 

The schools cannot do their jobs 
without financial support. In America 
today we are desperately short on 
teachers. We are even shorter on good 
teachers who understand children. Our 
insufficient classrooms are overcrowd- 
ed. Our classes are too large for indi- 
vidualization. We haven’t space for 
all of the children of the American peo- 
ple. We now have 7¥2 million 14 to 
17 year olds. In 1960 we will have 9% 
million. In 1965 we will have 12 mil- 
lion. We haven’t the funds to set up 
sufficient special services. We haven’t 
the money to make inadequate schools 
into good modern schools. 

Federal aid to education is among 
our hopes. 
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JOHN H. LOUNSBURY 


What Has Happened to the 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


“Originally conceived as a downward extension of secondary edu- 
cation, the modern junior high school—despite its label—now 
appears to be increasingly an upward extension of elementary 


education.” 


* THE United States, the junior high 
school is about as old as the auto- 
mobile. Shortly after Duryea chugged 
down the streets of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1893 in his first automo- 
bile, a new intermediate school was 
erected to house the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades in the Rich- 
mond, Indiana, of 1895. But the be- 
ginnings of high production in the 
automobile industry did not come until 
the years 1909-12. And the real be- 
ginnings of the junior high school 
movement in America were not until 
1909-10 when Columbus, Ohio, and 
Berkeley, California, organized junior 
high schools. Mass production of jun- 
ior high schools followed as Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Concord, New Hampshire; 
Evansville, Indiana; and a growing host 
of other school systems joined the jun- 
ior high school procession. 

Like the Model T, the junior high 
school vehicle got under way auspi- 
ciously and with considerable fanfare. 
Educators quickly climbed aboard what 


John H. Lounsbury is chairman, Division 
of Education, Berry College, Mount Berry, 
Georgia. 
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seemed to them an excellent way of 
correcting numerous ills evident in 
the American school system during the 
early 1900’s. Riders came aboard hop- 
ing to achieve one or another of the 
early functions of the junior high 
school. Included among these early 
purposes were: 


1.Effecting economy in time through 
earlier offering of college preparatory 
subjects, the elimination of duplica- 
tion, promotion by subjects, and de- 
partmental teaching. 

2. Improving articulation between 
elementary and secondary education 
by introducing an intermediate step 
and gradually inaugurating the elective 
system. 

3. Improving the noticeably poor 
holding power of the schools and re- 
ducing the heavy number of failures 
and repeaters by new and richer con- 
tent, vocational work, departmental 
teaching, and other features. 

4. Making possible a program better 
suited to the nature of early adoles- 
cents by providing needed special fa- 
cilities, by organizing vocational train- 
ing for those who left school early, and 
by homogeneously grouping the pupils 
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to help take care of their individual 
differences. A program better suited to 
the early adolescents could also be 
made possible by segregating them 
from the younger children and the 
sophisticated older adolescents to the 
benefit of all three groups, and by pro- 
viding guidance services to assist with 
the many kinds of problems which ac- 
company this age level. 

5. Providing for exploration by of- 
fering short-term or try-out courses, by 
testing, counseling, and exploratory 
work to discover pupils’ interests and 
abilities, and by offering vocational 
orientation work. 

During the ’tens and ’twenties of 
this century, both the automobile mar- 
ket and the junior high school move- 
ment boomed. Some thought the in- 
fant educational institution to be a 
veritable cure for all ills. At the an- 
nual NEA meeting in 1916, one edu- 
cator declared enthusiastically that the 
junior high school was “sweeping the 
country.” By 1920 many informed pro- 
fessional men were crusading for the 
junior high school. Surveys recom- 
mended it in community after com- 
munity. 

During the decade 1920-30, the num- 
ber of junior high schools underwent 
an amazing growth. In 1920 there 
were about 100 separate junior high 
schools. By 1930 there were 1,842. 
From only about one-half of one per 
cent of the secondary enrollment in 
1920, the figure rose sharply to 20 
per cent by 1930. Articles on this 
uniquely American school flooded the 
professional periodicals. By 1930 more 
than twenty-five books on the junior 
high school had appeared. 

However, the onrush of the junior 
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high school vehicle slowed down dur- 
ing the ’thirties and ’forties. Though 
the number of junior high schools con- 
tinued to increase somewhat, some of 
the zeal characteristic of the propo- 
nents in the early years diminished. Be- 
tween 1931 and 1947, only two books 
on the junior high school appeared. A 
corresponding decrease in the number 
of magazine articles may be noted. 
Some educators began saying that the 
junior high school movement was 
largely a failure. One predicted that the 
junior high school would “gradually 
pass from the picture as a separate 
school.” The junior high school ve- 
hicle, which once rode heavily laden 
with eager educators, seemed to be 
losing some speed and many riders. 

Yet an educational Nostradamus 
might well predict that the junior high 
school years will become an increas- 
ingly important school segment in the 
next decade. He might base his proph- 
ecy on such signs as the following: 

1. The recognition by the United 
States Office of Education of a “cur- 
rently growing interest in the junior 
high school.” On the basis of this con- 
viction, the Office has launched a num- 
ber of projects. These include the 
holding last February of a National 
Conference of Junior High Schools, 
and the publication of a number of 
circulars, bulletins and bibliographies 
dealing with the junior high school. 

2. The authorization and inaugura- 
tion of a three-year study on the educa- 
tion of young adolescents by the South- 
ern States Work Conference. 

3. The recent study conducted by 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. This comprehensive and cooper- 
ative effort resulted in publication of 
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A Design for Improving Early Second- 
ary Education in New York State. 

4. The increased activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in this area. This association, 
incidentally, has continuously both re- 
ported and supported the development 
of the junior high school movement. 
The organization encouraged the study 
of the junior high school even during 
the years when it seemed to be an 
educational orphan. 

5. The activities of the California 
Association of School Administrators 
which developed a handbook for junior 
high school educators and, more recent- 
ly, has produced a color film, “The 
Junior High School Story.” 

6. The mounting number of recent 
publications dealing with the junior 
high school. Included in this number 
is Junior High School Trends, by Leon- 
ard V. Koos, one of the early guiding 
lights in the movement. Another con- 
tribution is The Junior High School— 
Today and Tomorrow, by Gertrude 
Noar, for many years a capable junior 
high school principal. Gruhn and 
Douglass have just revised their book, 
The Modern Junior High School. 

7. The interest of frontier curricu- 
lum groups, particularly the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, in the core curriculum. 
The ASCD recently published the 
booklets, Developing Programs for 
Young Adolescents and Preparation of 
Core Teachers for Secondary Schools. 
The core curriculum is found much 
more frequently at the junior high 
school level than at the senior high 
school level. The well known 1950 
study by Grace Wright of the United 
States Office of Education revealed 
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that 86 per cent of the core-type pro- 
grams existing were in grades 7, 8 and 
9. A study by the present writer involv- 
ing 8 per cent of all the junior high 
schools in the country shows that 12 
per cent of these randomly selected 
junior high schools are using a “prob- 
lem-centered block of time.” One-third 
of the junior high schools practice 
“correlation of two or more subjects” 
and an additional one-third report a 
“fusion of two or more subjects.” 


A New Model 


The junior high school in America 
may be undergoing a renaissance. This 
neglected area may soon be back in 
the limelight. The “forgotten teaching 
area” may be overlooked no longer. 

Perhaps educators should look care- 
fully at the present model of the junior 
high school. The vehicle proved to be 
more than a strange experiment. As 
it was refined it proved to be a sound 
and sturdy conveyance for the middle 
school travels, more comparable to the 
modern station wagon. It has served 
well as a testing ground for experimen- 
tation with newer practices. It is more 
functional than other secondary school 
models. There are reports of more im- 
provements and increased production 
in the years ahead. 

Discerning educators will quickly 
notice that this year’s model is substan- 
tially different from earlier versions. 
This institution is no Model T. The 
modern model does not fly the banner 
of departmentalization. The large 
chart, setting forth the supposedly 
“unique” functions of the junior high 
school is not in sight. The slogan, 
“Economize time with a junior high,” 
no longer appears in the advertising. 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 


"ME ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Jones @ Maloney @ Morgan @ Landis @ Shaw 


GOOD HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 
GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


Consider these features: 


@ A balanced program of physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 

@ Assured readability at each grade level 

®@ Develops positive mental attitudes 

@ Contains a built-in program of games and 


Write for free health wall chart 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Summii, New Jersey 


GRADES 1-8 


River Forest, Ill. 
Palo Alto, Calif. Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 


Some familiar faces are missing 
among the riders on the junior high 
school station wagon today. Lost are 
most of the educators concerned with 
drop-outs. ‘Today they are working 
over at the senior high school. It also 
rides without the vocational educators. 
They too are working at the senior high 
school, and some are at the junior col- 
lege. The proponents of ability group- 
ing are not nearly so numerous among 
the goodly company. Supporters of pro- 
motion by subjects in a completely 
departmentalized structure are few and 
far between. Educators championing 
earlier college preparation are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

Despite these losses, the station wag- 
on is full. New riders have come 
aboard. The core curriculum advocates 
are especially well represented. Psychol- 
ogists are comfortably seated. (But in 
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their briefcases they no longer carry 
the works of G. Stanley Hall, who char- 
acterized the adolescent as “a new 
being” and whose psychological dis- 
ciples crowded the earliest models. The 
psychologists today are carrying books 
on human growth from the womb to 
the tomb.) Industrial arts men who 
emphasize general education have 
taken the seats of the vocational edu- 
cators. And look again. Some elemen- 
tary educators are aboard. Though the 
junior high school was originally con- 
ceived and carried out as a downward 
extension of secondary education, the 
modern junior high school—despite its 
label—now appears to be increasingly 
an upward extension of elementary 
education. 

Many of the older riders are left. ' 
Some have been loyal since 1910 when 
the experimental models got under 
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way. Those concerned with reducing 
failures and avoiding excessive reten- 
tions still ride. The supporters of edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship have 
an established seat. Guidance-minded 
teachers continue to travel. 

No calliope, blaring brassily, follows 
the junior high school vehicle down 
the street today. The riders do not 
seem to be crusaders for the junior 
high school trademark. We hear less 
discussion of the importance and virtue 
of “separateness.” 

After all, there is not much sense 
in continuing a crusade after the cru- 
sade has gained its goals. ‘The battle 
to reorganize secondary education has 
largely been won. The fad has become 
a fact. Four year high schools now 
make up less than half of the secondary 
schools. United States Office of Educa- 
tion figures derived from the 1951-52 
Biennial Survey reveal that only 18 of 
the 48 states still have 50 per cent or 
more of their secondary schools organ- 
ized as fcur year or regular high 
schools. Maryland has no four year 
schools left. The District of Columbia 
has its entire secondary school popula- 
tion housed in either junior or senior 
high schools. Seven other states have 
15 per cent or less of their secondary 
schools remaining as four year high 
schools. 

From the standpoint of enrollment 
the victory of the junior high school 
or reorganization movement is even 
more certain. Of every 100 secondary 
pupils, only 25 are enrolled in four 
year high schools. Forty are on the 
registers of either junior or senior high 


schools. ‘The remaining 35 are entered 
in junior-senior and undivided five and 
six year high schools. With new build- 
ings being erected and consolidation 
continuing, there are indications that 
reorganized secondary schools will be- 
come even more prevalent. 

The present model of the junior 
high school has a different destination. 
It heads for a good educational pro- 
gram for young adolescents. ‘The mod- 
ern riders are less concerned about 
particular grade organizations and ad- 
ministrative arrangements. They be- 
lieve there are many “roads to Rome.” 

Those who ride the modern model 
in the junior high school movement 
look like a competent group. They 
seem to know where they are going. 
For maps, they have research and tech- 
niques denied their pioneering pred- 
ecessors. ‘They now have considerable 
experience under their belts. They are 
aware of changes in the role of the 
junior high school—changes which 
have grown out of shifts in the cultural 
context and modifications in generally 
accepted psychological and educational 
theory. 

‘The riders welcome additional pas- 
sengers as the junior high school does 
seem to have been neglected by many 
in the decade just past. And supporters 
of the modern junior high school vehi- 
cle are certainly needed, for the educa- 
tion of young adolescents is a perplex- 
ing and important problem. With the 
goal of a good educational program 
for early adolescents as the destination, 
the junior high school vehicle seems to 
be going somewhere today. 
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Children and youth are the Nation’s most valuable asset. They are 
wholesome and eager; they possess great vigor; they are adventurous, 
At the same time they are ingenious and mischievous. Most of all, they 
have faith and trust in adults whenever and wherever their safety is 
involved. This fact places a tremendous responsibility upon us all to 
provide: 


I. “For every child a dwelling-place safe, 
99% 


A Home that assures freedom to live, work and 
play safely; an environment with progressively 
reduced physical hazards; and a family program 
of continuous guidance that develops confidence 
and ability to protect one’s self and others. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A home built, equipped, and maintained for 
safe living. 

2. A home where there is an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance of each individual—where sympathy, 
understanding, love and affection promote the 
mental and emotional health essential to the 
development of desirable attitudes and practices 
of safe living. 

3. A home where parents and children alike as- 
sume their individual responsibilities for safe be- 
havior in all situations. 

4. A home where the family practices safe living 
at all times. 


*“Children’s Charter,” White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, 1930. 
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II. “For every child education for safety and 
protection against accidents to which modern 
conditions subject him - - -.”’* 

A School that recognizes ever-changing needs; 
progressively reduces physical hazards; and edu- 
cates for safe living through instruction, example, 
and participation. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A school that provides and maintains a safe 
environment — buildings, grounds, equipment, 
supplies, machinery, heating, and lighting. 

2. A school that bases its education for safe liv- 
ing on continuous research, local and national. 
3. A school that uses a 24-hour a day accident 
reporting system as one factor in planning and 
evaluating its instruction in safe living. 

4. A school where guidance, supervision, and 
instruction are geared to personal responsibility 
for one’s safety and that of others, and where 
due emphasis is given to proper knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and habits. 

5. A school that provides, in all its activities, op- 
portunities for pupils to develop the ability to 
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The Safety Charter for Children and Youth was developed by a 
joint committee representing the organizations listed below. These 
organizations have approved the Charter. Any other organization or 
group of people wishing to approve or adopt it may do so. 


The organizations are: American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development; Department of Classroom Teachers; Department 
of Elementary School Principals; National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; National Commission on Safety Education; Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (all of which are departments 
of the National Education Association); The Society of State Di- 
rectors for Health, Physical Education and Recreation; National 


Safety Council. 


make adjustments for safe living, both present 
and future. 

6. A school that permits democratic participation 
of children and adults in planning and enforcing 
tules and regulations designed for safe living. 

7. A school that reflects a philosophy which em- 
phasizes educational experiences for youthful 
participants and which substitutes an increasing 
sense of personal responsibility for restrictive and 
supervisory measures imposed by others. 

8. A school that facilitates interaction with the 
community for better safety. 


Ill. “For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs, protects 
him against physical dangers, —, provides 
him with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation - - -.’’* 


A Community where all agencies and organiza- 
tions, through individual and cooperative effort, 
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develop a program of action that meets condi- 
tions affecting the safety of youth. 


All children and youth need: 


1. A community that provides for the safety of 
its citizens. 

2. A community, rural or urban, that provides 
for and encourages safe living on the streets and 
highways, on the job, in recreation, and at home. 
3. A community that considers the safe route 
to and from school, church, playground, and 
other youth centers in its planning. 

4. A community with adequate regulations and 
enforcement for traffic, transportation, building 
and fire safety. 

5. A community that accepts its responsibility 
for appropriate leadership and supervision of 
group functions. 

6. A community wherein safe and reasonable 
recreation programs are provided for children 
and youth, under adult guidance and supervision 
competent to assist children and youth in mak- 
ing appropriate social adjustments. 


We, as educational leaders, recognizing that conservation of life de- 
pends upon safety education of our children and recognizing that 
every individual has the right to contribute to safe living for all Amer- 
icans, do hereby pledge ourselves to do all that is within our power to 
meet these needs of children and youth. 
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Effective Teaching in Secondary Schools 


and 


Social Education in Elementary Schools 


IN PRESS 


In these three new 5-star additions to Rinehart’s distinguished 
list of books on education, nationally recognized leaders bring 
you the best current thought on and the most successful practices 
in teaching and school administration. You’ll find them outstand- 
ingly helpful both in your own professional work and as texts 
for teacher-training courses. 


by W. M. Alexander and P. M. Halverson 


Two important features make this new methods text especially 
valuable. Using the best modern knowledge of group dynamics, 
the authors show how to fire student enthusiasm and draw a 
dynamic response from a class; and they give specific, practical 
techniques for successfully handling the whole range of teaching 
problems in today’s secondary schools. (March) 


Educational Leadership 


the Elementary School Principal 


by C. R. Spain, H. D. Drummond and J. I. Goodlad 


Emphasizing leadership rather than management, this new text in 
elementary school administration points the way for the principal 
to make an effective contribution not only to education but to 
the whole community. Includes a wealth of specific illustrations 
and suggestions on all aspects of the principal's work and re- 
sponsibilities. (April) 


by Henry J. Otto 


Professor Otto, whose Principles of Elementary Education has 
become a leading text in its field, presents here, in clear, practical 
terms, the basic factors and best current practices in today’s most 
emphasized aspect of elementary education. Chapter summaries 
and suggested student activities, including 52 films illustrative of 
special points, further clarify the practical significance of salient 
ideas. (April) 

Write now for examination copies to consider for text use, or send 
in your order for personal copies to 
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Uniting Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


A Conference—and a “Spotlight” 


wus G. Carr, writing in the 
January 1956, N.E.A. Journal, ex- 
pressed the indebtedness of all in edu- 
cation “to our fellow citizens, educa- 
tors and laymen alike, who gave 
generously of time and talents to make 
the White House Conference of 1955 
a landmark in the history of our coun- 
try and its schools.” (p. 9) Mr. Carr 
noted these achievements: overwhelm- 
ing approval of an increase in federal 
funds for school-building construction; 
a demand by citizens for a broad- 
gauged program of education; a well- 
balanced public understanding of the 
achievements and the needs of public 
education; and unusually fine team- 
work between the educators present 
and the participants from other occu- 
pations. 

This report has been substantiated 
from many quarters. Bice Clemow, 
publisher of the West Hartford News, 
a member of the delegation from Con- 
necticut, for instance, praised both the 
achievement and the process of the 
conference in a guest editorial written 
for The Saturday Review (December 
31, 1955): 

“Most of the 1,800 participants left . . . 
with the feeling that they personally had 
helped hew a plank. And, quite subjectively, 
the whole platform, platitudes and all, is a 
strong space-station from which those who 
wish to fight for better schools can success- 


fully wage a more effective campaign. It can 
be documented airtight that the thirty-four- 
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man committee which planned the affair for 
the President created a unique conference 
structure and climate in which a wide diver- 
sity of individual opinions, staunchly held, 
found democratic group expression.” (p. 22) 

In Clemow’s opinion the confer- 
ence worked. “Some 1,800 delegates 
have gone back to their hometowns to 
fight for better schools, conscious of a 
clear national view, whether they agree 
with it or not. . . . The conference 
could be a stimulating turning point in 
our political determination to employ 
our resources to the utmost in behalf of 
today’s children.” (p. 29) It is his 
conclusion that the conference ad- 
vanced “the day when the quality of 
public education will be the dominant 
political issue of our time.” And he 
believes that this day “is not far off.” 

The educator (outnumbered two 
to one) was in the minority in a con- 
ference that brought together “butcher, 
baker, and candlestick maker.” All 
were placed in face-to-face situations 
of discussion. It may have come as a 
surprise to lay delegates, incidentally, 
to discover that the educators, despite 
what some critics have claimed, had no 
party line, that, in their diversity, they, 
too, are butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker. The delegates were given 
the responsibility of reaching conclu- 
sions on selected problems (these had 
been discussed at the state level earlier ) 
within specified time limits. They 
were also provided the opportunity, as 
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PATTERNS OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


by DR. VIVIENNE ANDERSON, 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y., and DR. DANIEL 
R. DAVIES, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Here is a new text dealing directly and ef- 
fectively with the actual problems that con- 
tinually confront the school administrator. 
The authors use actual incidents to illustrate 
their points, following them by questions 
and their interpretations of the implications 
for leadership. This is a welcome relief 
from the abstract, theoretical discussions 
that usually fill books of this type. 

The authors’ practical workable suggestions 
are based upon sound theories of learning 
and upon sensible practices of school ad- 
ministration. 


Approx. 256 pages x 834” 
Published March 1956 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN TEACHING: 


The Dynamics of Helping Children Grow 


by HOWARD LANE and MARY 
BEAUCHAMP, both of New York 
University 


Here is a thoughtful, provocative attempt to 
examine living that today’s children experi- 
ence and to suggest practical means to 
enhance living for all. 

The book is based on the three basic facets 
of present-day living that must be examined 
in relation to each other in order for today’s 
educational program to be meaningful. It 
gives new insight on what it means to 
educate for democratic living and con- 
tributes to the reader’s understanding of the 
relationship between authority and freedom 
and between the group and individual well- 
being. 

353 pages x 834” 


Published 1955 


For approval copies uriife 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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the conclusions of the conference were 
formulated, to express and to file dis- 
senting opinion. ‘The conference was a 
sort of school, therefore, for partici- 
pants in the solution of the political 
issue Clemow foresees. Specifically, it 
was, at the least and perhaps at the 
most, a challenge to the participants 
to continue this shared concern for 
the advancement and improvement of 
public education on their home 
grounds. 

All reports indicate that the dele- 
gates, divided as they were into small 
working groups (there were 166 of 
these), exchanged ideas vigorously and, 
of course, openly. No suggestion of the 
manipulation of either ideas or of 
individuals has appeared, though the 
procedure would seem to be made to 
order for leaders hell-bent on the 
achievement of what they would call 
consensus were they to pull the strings. 
But no method, after all, is meaning- 
ful apart from the ends held by those 
who use it or, differently, from the 
spirit in which it is used. ‘The achieve- 
ments of the conference are a measure 
of the sincerity and integrity of the 
delegates generally and of the directing 
committee specifically. 

Not all in Washington at the time 
of the conference hoped for the results 
achieved. One member of an Eastern 
delegation, for instance, was handed 
a copy of Spotlight (undated, though 
numbered E-331), devoted to “Why 
Education’s Sad State?” Spotlight is 
distributed by the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., with 
headquarters in New York City, and, 
as this delegate has said, “It was pri- 
vately distributed at the conference.” 

This issue (it is a one-page, three- 
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column, printed-on-both-sides affair) 
was written by Willford I. King, pro- 
fessor emeritus of economics from New 
York University. Like all issues it was 
made available “To all Editors, Col- 
umnists, Commentators—for imme- 
diate release as feature article, letter- 
to-editor, or as background material 
for editorial writers.” Its author and 
distributors could hardly have been 
happy over the outcome of the con- 
ference. 

Professor King lists the usual charges 
against education, from the “Johnny 
Can’t Read” cry to the undeniable 
fact of juvenile delinquency. He then 
states his belief as to why these condi- 
tions have come about. His story would 
shock the educational historian but, for 
reasons not related to scholarship, it 
would shock equally the uninformed 
but sincere citizen to whom it is obvi- 
ously addressed. His is a simple, if mis- 
leading, thesis. He alleges that our edu- 
cators substituted, early in this century, 
an “Impressionistic” method that elim- 
inated “foundation principles,” “en- 
forced periods of study and drill” and 
“dispensed with . . . rigorous discipline. 

’ A few children prospered under 
this scheme but not the rank and file. 
At an unmentioned point in time the 
“Impressionists,” described only as 
they are said to have been against the 
rigorous procedures the author believes 
to be right, became the “Progressives’’; 
these terms, at least, are used inter- 
changeably. And then it happened! 
The cult was courted in the early- 
1920’s by top collectivists who, meeting 
in Washington, decided that “the only 
feasible way of replacing our competi- 
tive capitalistic economy with a social- 
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hollow Blox aid 4 3-ft. boards (basic 
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lock together simply, easily, quickly 
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ist system was to secure the aid of the 
schools.” 

Readers familiar with “educational 
literature” of this type will know how 
the thesis is further developed. Accord- 
ing to Professor King, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, became a 
directive headquarters, “as early as 
1925.” Progressive education made 
“amazingly rapid headway” (it did). 
And, since terms are loosely and freely 
used, this coalition of educators (called 
“schoolmen,” since “one cannot logi- 
cally call them educators”) seem alter- 
nately to have been socialists or com- 
munists or to have been captives of 
their ideas. Thus it is that education 
came to its sad state. Thus it is, also, 
that fact and fiction are intermingled 
so that Spotlight, with its blinding 
beams turned upon education, may, 
somewhat in the shadows, accomplish 
its questionable purpose. 

The bright light tells us that “the 
net effort of this system upon our na- 
tion’s children has been to give them 
not mastery of the three R’s, but, in- 
stead, training in the three C’s—col- 
lectivism, chaos, and crime.” ‘The 
shadows reveal a motivation for these 
criticisms. ‘The author does not like 
“our absurd system of compulsory 
school enrollment for adolescents.” He 
thinks boys who are unfitted and un- 
prepared for advanced study should 
be at work, not in high school (girls, 
apparently, may remain). He thinks 
high schools serve as meeting places 
where such boys, in gangs, may “plot 
criminal escapades.” If we were but 
sane we would cut out our “soft” (or 
“collectivistic”’) approaches to students. 


There would then be need neither for 
additional high school space nor for 
additional equipment. And, of course, 
when the spotlight is turned into the 
shadows we discover that any need for 
additional taxes would disappear! 

This column earlier urged that the 
pre-conferences, held in the states and 
territories as delegates prepared for the 
national conference, become a perma- 
nent feature of the American approach 
to educational problems. It does so 
again. ‘There is no better way for the 
layman to gain a feeling for the compli- 
cated problems educators now face. 
There is no better way for him to 
participate effectively in solving them; 
nor is there a better way for the pro- 
fessional educator to demonstrate the 
relevancy of the knowledge he possesses 
to the problems he and the layman 
must jointly solve. Moreover, no better 
way for sifting fact from fiction has 
been discovered than to turn the spot- 
light of enlightened and informed dis- 
cussion upon the calculated misreading 
of a problem. 

It is not surprising that this issue 
of Spotlight was privately distributed at 
the White House Conference. Public 
scrutiny of it would have repudiated it 
on the instant. There is nothing soft 
in the determination of the American 
public to make available to all of the 
children of the nation increasingly im- 
proved educational opportunities. 
They will not, under conditions of 
open and informed discussion, be 
blinded by a rigged spotlight. 

—H. Gorvon Hut professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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News Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


e The Osborn Elementary Schools 
of Arizona carry forward continuously 
a curriculum development program. 
‘The program is under the general direc- 
tion of Arden Staples, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, and all curricu- 
lum studies and projects are conducted 
under the direct supervision of the 
three school counselors. Planning is 
carried on by the general curriculum 
committee, but problems for study are 
selected by the committees. Last year, 
the upper grade teachers decided to 
work in the areas of arts and crafts, 
health and physical education, home- 
making, industrial arts, language arts, 
mathematics, music, science, and social 
studies. Grade five teachers selected 
arithmetic; grade four, language arts; 
and the primary grades, science (see 
reports listed below for this area). 

e Ina review of the program of cur- 
riculum development in the Manhas- 
set, New York, schools since 1945, 
Arthur E. Hamalainen, director of cur- 
riculum, shows that the trend in that 
school system has been to develop a 
broad program designed to help teach- 
ers become better persons and to help 
them develop better techniques in 
their daily work with pupils, rather 
than to emphasize course of study 
preparation as such. The activities of 
teacher committees have broadened 
and the entire program is based on the 
expressed needs of teachers. At present, 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


curriculum activities in the school sys- 
tem are centered in the Curriculum 
Service Center, of which Stanley Ap- 
plegate is director. The work of the 
Center is organized into two large 
areas of activity—the instructional ma- 
terials program and the inservice edu- 
cation program. The instructional ma- 
terials program has four phases: the 
design of instructional materials, the 
evaluation and selection of materials, 
procurement and circulation of mate- 
rials, and improving methods of use in 
the classroom. The inservice education 
program utilizes system-wide work 
committees, education workshops, an 
orientation program, curriculum study 
groups, and the development of the 
professional library. 


e Dean Charles Spain of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico reports that a 
very successful workshop on the teach- 
ing of Spanish in the elementary school 
was held last summer. Sabine Ulibarri 
directed the project and would wel- 
come correspondence from others in- 
terested in the topic. ‘The workshop 
group prepared a guide containing 
eighteen lessons for the use of teachers 
interested in introducing Spanish into 
the elementary grades. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


The special theme for this month’s 
issue, “Curriculum Content—Promis- 
ing Practices,” is amply carried out in 
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ANNOUNCING a sparkling new music series— 


MUSIC FOR LIVING 


This unique classroom music program for grades 1 through 6: 


Presents music as an essential part of living in different 
cultures throughout the world. 


Relates music to life at school, at home, and in the 


community. 


Provides opportunities for pupils to take part in many 


kinds of musical activities. 


Teachers’ books contain a variety of 
practical teaching aids and sugges- 
tions, adaptable to any classroom 
situation. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 


Superb recordings of most of the 
songs in the books add to the 
meaning and enjoyment of the 
program. 


Morristown, New Jersey 


school practice if the large numbers of 
excellent curriculum guides published 
in recent months by school systems 
throughout the country are accurate 
indications of the interest in develop- 
ing richer and better opportunities for 
our schools. Some of these bulletins 
are listed here. . 

e Minneapolis Public Schools, Guide 
to Teaching Arithmetic, Kindergarten 
—Grade 7; Guide to Teaching Math- 
ematics, Grade 6—Grade 12; Curricu- 
lum Development in Mathematics. 
Minneapolis: the Schools, 1955, 1955, 
1954. 210 p., 238 p., and 27 p. 

These three publications are the 
product of an intensive study of the 
mathematics program in the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, and represent 
the two guides for the development of 
a comprehensive program for kinder- 
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garten through grade 12, and an ex- 
planation of the complete program by 
the committee in charge of the prepa- 
ration of the guides. The guides are 
very complete, and are profusely illus- 
trated with appropriate pictures, draw- 
ings and charts. ‘The program presented 
in these guides reflects recent signifi- 
cant trends in mathematics education 
and is based on the concept that the 
development of relationships and 
meanings is significant in mathematics 
instruction. ‘The role of manipulative 
devices, visual materials and other in- 
structional aids in the development of 
understanding is also given consider- 
able attention. Committee members 
responsible for the two guides decided 
to share with their colleagues some of 
the things they learned about working 
together as a committee as well as to 
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state their points of view about the 
mathematics program. As a result, they 
prepared the third bulletin listed, a 
very interesting approach to the orien- 
tation of teachers to a new series of 
curriculum guides. 

e Aberdeen Public Schools, Learn- 
ing Through Action. A Guide for 
Teaching the Language Arts Program 
in Senior High School. Aberdeen, 
South Dakota: the Schools, No date. 
201 p. (mimeographed) $1.50. 

This comprehensive guide is the 
product of the English staff of Central 
High School, Aberdeen. It presents 
the philosophy, general goals and basic 
educational principles on which the 
English program is based. Following 
this introductory chapter, the guide 
discusses in considerable detail the con- 
tent and the experiences to be provided 


in the individual English courses. The 
bulletin is based on the philosophy 
established by the Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and on the basic educational phil- 
osophy established by the Aberdeen 


Curriculum Committee. 


e Missouri State Department of Ed- 
ucation, A Guide for Elementary Edu- 
cation. Missouri’s Elementary Curricu- 
lum Guide for Grades 1 to 6, Language 
Arts, Social Studies, Science, and Arith- 
metic. Jefferson City: the Department, 
1955. 313 p. 

The suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of several thousand teachers who 
used the 1953 tentative guide for ele- 
mentary education in Missouri were 
utilized in the formulation of this new 
guide. Considerable attention is given 
to the development of “unifying expe- 


Allyn and Bacon announce... 


MASTER RECORDINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A new, large and representative anthology of English poetry brings you and your 
students 87 selections of lyric, narrative, and Shakespearean dramatic poetry on 
four 12”, 33 1/3 RPM records. 


Felix Aylmer, Dylan Thomas, C. Day Lewis, and James Stephens are among the 
internationally recognized critics, poets, and actors who sensitively interpret the 
familiar masterpieces. Literally giving breath to the music of poetry, the readers 
enable your literature students to develop a truer understanding of the poetic art, 
and give your theater and speech students beautiful deliveries to emulate. 


To receive this truly valuable addition to your regular curriculum, send $22.00 
for both Albums I (Lyric) and II (Narrative and Shakespearean Dramatic) or 
$11.00 for either album. (The records are non-returnable.) Write to: 


ALPHA RECORDS 
ALLYN AND BACON, INC., 70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


THOUSANDS of teachers all over the country will agree 
with this one who writes: “It isn’t often that a teacher 
feels like going ‘all out’ in praise of a textbook, much less 
a series of texts. This altogether admirable series makes 
vital teaching not only possible but almost certain.” 
Stories about Linda and Lee BY ELEANOR THOMAS 
Stories about Sally BY ELEANOR THOMAS 
Your Town and Mine BY ELEANOR THOMAS 
Your People and Mine BY JOSEPHINE MACKENZIE 
Your Country and Mine BY GERTRUDE S. BROWN 
Your World and Mine BY GRACE S. DAWSON 
Your Country and the World BY ROBERT M. GLENDINNING 
Your Country's Story BY MARGARET G. MACKEY 
Your Life as a Citizen BY HARRIET FULLEN SMITH 


Write for full information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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riences.” In the social studies area, sug- 
gested content is presented in one col- 
umn and in a parallel column are listed 
“Ideas to Try.” 

e Port Arthur Public Schools, Why? 
A Guide to Science for Use in the 
Elementary School; Source Units in 
Science, Grade 8; Source Units in 
Science, Grade 9; Teacher’s Guide for 
Physiology; Teacher’s Guide for Phys- 
ics; Teacher's Guide for Chemistry. 
Port Arthur, Texas: the Schools, 1955. 
147 p., 169 p., 157 p., 79 p., and 82 p. 
(mimeographed ) 

These six bulletins are the results of 
efforts by the Port Arthur Independent 
School District to develop an integrated 
science program throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary school. All of 
the bulletins are comprehensive and 
give detailed suggestions for content 
and learning activities in developing 
science in the elementary school and 
each of the secondary school science 
subjects. ‘The elementary science pro- 
gram is developed in five areas: living 
things, earth and sky, weather, matter 
and energy, and conservation. Separate 
activities for the primary and the inter- 
mediate levels are presented in the bul- 
letin. Material for the eighth and ninth 
grades is organized around units of 
work with sub-problems suggested for 
each unit. The three guides for sec- 
ondary school are also organized on a 
unit basis. 


e Board of Education of Worcester 
County, Social Living Bulletin, 4th 
Grade, Part Two; Social Living Bul- 
letin, 6th Grade, Part Two; Skill Pro- 
gram for Mathematics in the Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools; Physical 
Education for Boys, Grades 7-12; Units 
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in Vocational Agriculture, Grade 10; 
Library Bulletin for Elementary and 
High Schools; Language Skills Bulletin 
for Listening, Speaking, and Writing 
—Junior High School. Snow Hill, 
Maryland: the Board, 1955, 1955, no 
date, 1953, 1955, 1955 and no date. 
99 p., 68 p., 129 p., 61 p., 68 p., 61 p., 
and 51 p. (mimeographed ) 

These bulletins, parts of a series 
covering each of the areas of the school 
program, are intended to serve as work- 
ing guides for the teachers as they de- 
velop the program of education in 
Worcester County. They are designed 
to provide a framework within which 
the teachers may work in developing 
the total educational program. Most 
of them are the products of workshop 
groups and teacher committees, work- 
ing over the past several years. ‘The in- 
troductory material to the social living 
guides outlines the entire social studies 
program and lists the units that are 
recommended for each grade level. 
Some of these units are then developed 
in the two bulletins. 

The title of the mathematics bulletin 
reflects the nature of this guide. It lists 
in columnar form the various skills that 
should be developed at each grade 
level in the various aspects of mathema- 
tics. The physical education bulletin 
lists suggested activities for classes in 
physical education in the junior and 
senior high school levels. ‘The voca- 
tional agriculture bulletin contains sug- 
gested units of work in that subject. 
Activities for developing various skills 
in the use of library are suggested in 
one bulletin, and the language skills 
bulletin suggests in columnar form the 
various communication skills that 
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Insure good work habits . . . 


Leave more time for the job 


Judy Materials offer the teacher: 
Ready-made child oriented tools 
Attractive variety of motivational 

aids 
Efficiently organized subject matter 


Judy Materials offer the child: 
Just the right amount of challenge 
Practice toward effective problem 
solving 
And fun while learning 


@ GOOD WORK HABITS are the result 
of the right selection of tools and time 
to teach and learn. Teacher and learner 
are assured of the proper ingredients 
for the best all-round development of 


work-study habits with 
MATERIALS 


Write for catalog today. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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should be developed in the junior high 
school grades. 


e California State Department of 
Education, Driver Instruction. A 
Guide for Driver Education and Driver 
Training. Sacramento: the Depart- 
ment, 1953. 95 p. 

Part one of this guide discusses the 
organization and administration of the 
driver instruction program. Part two 
outlines the content and suggests in- 
structional aids, techniques and devices 
for seven units in the area of driver 
education. Suggestions for fifteen les- 
sons in driver training comprise the 
third part of the guide. A suggested 
check sheet for road performance tests 
is included, and the appendix contains 
sample forms useful in the program. A 
bibliography of references and films is 
also included. 


e Cincinnati Public Schools, Funda- 
mental Values of American Life for 
Major Emphasis in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools; New Intermediate 
Manual, A Teacher’s Guide for Grades 
4, 5, and 6. Cincinnati: the Schools, 
1954. 63 p. and 507 p. 

The first of these bulletins is an out- 
standing publication and one that every 
school system might well emulate or 
use. The bulletin is based on the con- 
cept that the public schools should 
develop to the fullest possible extent 
strong loyalties to the fundamental 
values of our way of life. The report 
was developed to create a definite 
awareness among teachers, parents, and 
other citizens of the need to emphasize 
these values in the school program. It is 
not a course of study nor suggested 
instructional units. The first part of the 
bulletin presents the basic concepts of 
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democracy. ‘The second part records 
the fundamental values in American 
life that exemplify our democratic 
ideals. ‘The factors and conditions 
which influence the process of develop- 
ing these values are discussed in part 
three, and the concluding part reports 
instructional practices that illustrate 
methods by which teachers may de- 
velop these value patterns. 

The intermediate guide is very ex- 
tensive and inclusive, providing a great 
deal of help to teachers in planning in- 
struction in all aspects of the program. 
Specific outcomes for each grade in 
each area of the curriculum are pre- 
sented in outline form, and constitute 
a ready summary for the teachers of the 
attainments desired at each grade level. 


e Osborn Schools, Science in the 
Primary Grades, An Integrated Science 
Program; Science in the Primary 
Grades, First Grade; Second Grade; 
Third Grade; Better Reading for Sixth 
Grade. Phoenix, Arizona: Osborn 
Schools, 1954. 25 p., 93 p., 81 p., 54 p., 
and 56 p. (mimeographed) 75¢ each. 

Guides for the development of the 
science program in the Osborn Schools 
constitute the first four of the bulletins 
listed. The first named is a guide to the 
total science program in the primary 
grades, and the other three bulletins 
contain general suggestions for the 
work at each grade level and then out- 
line a number of resource units for de- 
velopment in each grade. The bulletin 
on reading is a product of the sixth 
grade teachers of the school, and rep- 
resents their efforts to define objectives 
for reading at this grade level and to 
give suggestions for the development 
of a program to achieve these objec- 
tives. 
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e Portland Public Schools, Primary 
Reading Guide; Primary Number 
Guide; Our School, the Home, Pets, 
the Farm, Grade One; How Do the 
People in Various Communities in 
Oregon Live?, Grade Four; World at 
Our Doorstep, the Port of Portland, 
Grade Eight; Making the Most of 
High School, Introductory Unit for 
Ninth Grade Combined English-Social 
Studies Classes; How Are Living 
Things Related?, A Resource Unit in 
Biology; Can Our Progress and Pro- 
duction Keep Up With Our Demand 
for Products?, A Resource Unit for 
Physical Science; Industrial Relations, 
A Resource Unit for Social Problems; 
Critical Thinking and Public Opinion, 
A Resource Unit for Social Problems; 
International Relations, A Resource 
Unit for Social Problems; Source Book 
of Oregon. Portland: the Schools, 1953, 
1955, 1955, 1955, 1955, 1955, 1954, 
1954, 1955, 1955, 1955, 1955. 91 p., 143 
p., 69 p., 28 p., 42 p., 46 p., 68 p., 51 p., 
35 p., 41 p., 45 p., and 44 p. (All except 
first two are mimeographed. ) 


This is a list of some of the newer 
curriculum publications from the Port- 
land Schools. The first two bulletins 
listed are comprehensive guides for the 
primary grades. The other bulletins are 
resource units that have been prepared 
by various members of the staff of the 
Portland Schools. Much of the material 
included in the unit guides is in colum- 
nar form, with the first column listing 
problems suggested for study, the sec- 
ond column suggested learning activi- 
ties, and the third column instructional 
materials. 


e Chicago Public Schools, Teaching 
Guide for the Social Studies, Preschool 
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Through Junior College. Chicago: the 
Schools, 1955. 76 p. 

This excellent guide defines the 
scope and sequence of the social studies 
ptogram for the Chicago Schools 
throughout the entire school program, 
including suggestions for preschool ex- 
periences. The bulletin outlines sug- 
gested units of learning for each grade 
and in parallel columns presents teach- 
ing-learning activities for the semi-class 
areas (clubs, assemblies, etc.), for the 
home (working with parents), and for 
the community (working with agen- 
cies). I]lustrative units of work for each 
level are also included. 


e New York State Education De- 
partment, English in the Senior High 
School. A Supplement to the Syllabus 
in English. Albany: the Department, 
1955. 199 p. 


This supplement to the earlier sylla- 
bus defines in more detail some aspects 
of the English program in New York 
schools. It is designed to provide great- 
er flexibility in the program. A feature 
is a self-made student inventory. 


¢ Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the Alabama 
Education Association, A Look at 
Supervision in Alabama. Montgomery: 
State Department of Education, 1955. 
38 p. $1.00. 


This excellent study by the state 
ASCD group in Alabama contains sec- 
tions on the nature of supervision, com- 
petencies needed by the supervisor, 
selection and education of supervisors, 
and problems relating to supervisory 
service in Alabama. Four appendices 
contain interesting information on the 
status of supervision in the state. 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—18 


rhythms) Blue Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 


Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, Airplanes, The Doll, The 
Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, 


January February March. 


SECOND SERIES (3. vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow 


Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. e 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 
Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Cat Walk, | Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh Come Little Children Come! God Made 
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the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, Hi Ho! 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song 
arises from a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, 
accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental 
body movements. 


RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
$2.98 a copy postpaid 


Mail Orders to: 
Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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Review 


Frontiers of Elementary Education II: 
Proceedings of a Conference on 
Elementary Education. Edited by 
Vincent J. Glennon. Syracuse, New 
York: Syracuse University Press, 
1955. p. v. plus 71. 


In reviewing a compilation of ad- 
dresses purportedly on the frontiers of 
elementary education, one must deal 
with at least two pertinent questions: 
(a) To what degree is each paper 
truly frontier in the ideas presented? 
(b) To what degree does the selection 
of topics present a range of content 
likely to be of interest to a random 
audience of professional persons in the 
field of elementary education? 

The viewpoints of those setting up 
the Second Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education (Summer 1955) at 
Syracuse University would have been 
helpful in reviewing the Proceedings. 
The reviewer considered an address to 
be frontier if it succeeded in: 

1. Clarifying the nature of an issue 
that still must be resolved, or 

2. Presenting a point of view that is 
sufficiently fresh to stimulate new ap- 
proaches to recurring concerns in ele- 
mentary education, or 

3. Describing or analyzing a practice 
that is relatively new and pioneering, or 

4. Analyzing trends in such way that 
new directions for action become ap- 
parent, or 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributors: John |. Goodlad 
Joseph Leese 

Harold G. Shane 


5. Opening the door to considera- 
tions in the field that have failed to 
capture our attention to any significant 
degree in the past. 


Obviously, these criteria are limited 
and arbitrary. Quite likely there are 
other more significant ones. 

Each article in the compilation readi- 
ly satisfies at least two of the five cri- 
teria. In E. ‘T. McSwain’s introductory 
address, cutting across a wide range of 
concerns, he strikes into and takes an 
unequivocal stand on the current and 
very controversial question of responsi- 
bility for designing curriculum and in- 
struction: 

I think it timely that administrators and 
teachers examine the probable consequences 
to the teaching profession of the practice 
used in many communities of asking the 
people through consensus polls what they 
think the schools should teach. Designing 
the objectives, the content and instructional 
methods of the curriculum is a professional 
job. 

The paper by Mildred M. Landis, 
the J. Richard Street Lecture of 1955, 
presents a penetrating analysis of visual 
arts function in the schools. Not only 
does she sound a much-needed word 
of caution for those who would inter- 
pret “expression” too loosely, but in 
addition she succeeds in grappling 
more successfully than do most writers 
in the field with the elusive “common 
denominator” idea that permits guid- 
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Outstanding Professional Books 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 


This book recognizes that the learner at any age is a unified entity and must be 
motivated, taught, and evaluated in accordance with his differences from and 
his similarities to other learners. The authors’ goal is twofold: (1) to help 
supervisors, teachers, and teacher-trainees understand many factors affecting 
growth and development; and (2) to suggest techniques which consider these 
factors in the processes of teaching, supervision, and guidance. The mental- 
hygiene implications in teacher-learner relationships are stressed throughout. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF STUDENT TEACHING 


Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey, University of Kentucky 


Since student teaching is a joint endeavor, this book is addressed to the super- 
vising teacher as well as to the student teacher. It shows why it is important 
for the supervising teacher to guide, not dictate to, the student teacher. The 
authors set forth the basic principles of learning to teach at both the elemen- 
tary and the secondary levels. They stress the importance of imagination and 
experimentation on the part of the student teacher, and point to the need for 
adaptability, since not all classroom situations can be anticipated. 


EVALUATION IN MODERN EDUCATION 


J. Wayne Wrightstone, Bureau of Educational Research, 

Board of Education of the City of New York 
Joseph Justman, Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education of the City of New York 
Irving Robbins, Queens College 


Going beyond the mere description of tests and measurements, this text deals 
also with practical methods in interpretation and evaluation. It discusses the 
means of evaluating all phases of pupil growth and development—the intel- 
lectual, the emotional, the social, and the physical—as well as academic knowl- 
edge and skills. Both commercial and teacher-made tests are considered, with 
measuring and evaluation set in perspective as an integral part of the total 
instructional program. Many commercial tests are listed in table form. 


A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


Wilbur B. Brookover, Michigan State College 


Of particular interest to prospective and in-service teachers and administrators, 
this book presents a comprehensive picture of the social system of which they 
are a part. It is concerned primarily with relations between teachers and 
students, teachers and administrators, teachers and parents, and the school and 
the community. Such vital topics as “teacher personality,” social stratifications 
within the school, and influences of “pressure groups” upon the school society 
are treated objectively. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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ance of the young creator without im- 
position of rigidity. 

Nelson Brooks’ address on foreign 
language learning in the lower grades 
and Robert Anderson’s address on the 
ungraded primary school effectively de- 
scribe and analyze practice in two areas 
that only recently have captured a por- 
tion of the national spotlight. William 
D. Sheldon’s major contribution is a 
much-needed identification of the re- 
spective and complementary roles of 
parents, teachers, and commercial in- 
terests in teaching the child to read. 
Helen Hay Heyl uses the past to de- 
velop understanding of the present in 
identifying curriculum trends in the 
State of New York. The last two 
papers, by Leonard W. Mayo and Ruth 
Strang, on the handicapped and the 
gifted, succeed not only in outlining 
the newer philosophy in regard to edu- 
cating these groups but also in showing 
where full implementation of such 
philosophy may well carry us in the 
years ahead. 

Obviously, a wide range of content 
is covered in these few pages—home- 
school relations, instructional method, 
school organization, curricular trends, 
special education. The professional will 
find enough exploration of key issues 
to arouse his interest and, perhaps, to 
revise his own point of view somewhat. 
‘This little volume would be particular- 
ly useful for a lay person, perhaps a 
critic, seeking a readable overview of 
modern philosophy and trends in se- 
lected fields of elementary education. 

—Reviewed by Joun I. Goop.ap, 
professor of education; director, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education and Agnes 
Scott-Emory Teacher Education Pro- 
gram, Emory University, Georgia. 
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Psychology and Teaching By William 
C. Morse and G. Max Wingo. New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1955; and The Diagnosis and 

- Treatment of Learning Difficulties. 

By Leo Brueckner and Guy L. Bond. 

New York: Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, 1955. 

Psychology and Teaching succeeds 
nicely in filling that gap keenly felt by 
many students and teachers who have 
thought an educational psychology 
book to be either a chatty review of 
common-sense things or a collection of 
isolated factual information quite re- 
mote from the everyday problems of 
teaching. It focuses the knowledge 
obtained from research on a number of 
vividly portrayed teaching situations 
and through examination of each set- 
ting as a whole and in parts relates the 
usual knowledge and principles to these 
situations. With this major variation 
in approach it attempts “to help the 
student learn in the same way he ex- 
pects to teach.” It is doubtful that it 
guarantees all of that, but it avoids 
thereby both the abstract and the too 
simple. 

The need for a common situation to 
examine and to discuss, to consider in 
the light of information about growth, 
about how we learn, and about what 
makes good evaluation has regularly 
been expressed by teachers of educa- 
tional psychology. Cumbersome_§ar- 
rangements for firsthand observation 
reportedly often fail. With increasing 
numbers to accommodate in observa- 
tion programs, it seems only likely that 
problems will merely mulitply. The 
helpful inclusion of two chapters de- 
scribing classroom situations, with ad- 
ditional case examples added all along, 
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= A new 1956 publication = 


on the teaching of 
reading 


READING IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


by William H. Burton and others 


A stimulating and provocative 
book ... for: (1) students taking 


courses in reading instruction and 
(2) teachers seeking improvement 
in service ... may be read profit- 
ably by administrators, supervisors, 
consultants, and others responsible 
for guiding instruction 


A carefully-executed book .. . 
years in the making... reflects ex- 


tensive analysis of research, study 
of significant trends and programs, 
and observation of many teaching 
and learning situations 

* 

A different type of book .. . 
presents reading as part of a broad 
process of living and growing .. . 
treats neglected aspects of reading 
development . . . includes topics 
found in no other book 

A practical book . . . informa- 
tive, but down to earth .. . contains 
abundant suggestions, devices, and 
aids ... easy to read 

More than 600 pages . . . Illustrated 
. . . Correspondence invited 


THE 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO., INC. 


730 N. Meridian St. 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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should help satisfy much of the desire 
for common discussion ground. 

Another general criticism is that 
books launch immediately into detailed 
recitals of facts about physical growth 
or begin with stuffy lectures on the 
“where” and “when” of psychology and 
the methods of psychologists. The au- 
thors neatly solve this latter problem 
as well as provide a synopsis of general 
psychology by placing in the final quar- 
ter of the volume a manual of carefully 
selected information usually found in 
general psychology books. They run 
the risk, of course, of omissions and of 
conveying to students the idea, despite 
ample warning, that there is not too 
much to general psychology. In accept- 
ing the risk, though, they do make 
available a review for some, introduce 
a further reading challenge for others, 
and free the text proper from lengthy 
basic explanatory information. 

The data on how children grow are 
happily postponed to the fourth chap- 
ter. This makes possible an excellent 
introduction to who should teach and 
for what purpose. In this there is rec- 
ognition of the fact that many who 
take educational psychology have given 
little thought to what teaching in- 
volves, what goals are sought, what 
equipment used, etc. 

The section of the volume devoted 
to tasks for the student includes some 
exercises more commonly contained in 
workbooks. ‘The purpose of including 
this material in the text is to help stu- 
dents in locating additional instru- 
ments for study. ‘The tasks should serve 
well to fix under familiar headings the 
concepts sought in discussions. 

One other recognized complaint of 
preservice teachers is expertly handled 
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in a clear explanation of what modern 
discipline may mean, of what condi- 
tions lead to personal and group dis- 
integration, of what kinds of teacher 
approaches work in bringing about the 
maturing insisted upon as the goal of 
teaching. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment oj 
Learning Difficulties is a more specific 
and advanced volume. In it the experi- 
enced elementary teacher will find a 
rich resource to guide her in the regular 
classroom study and adaptation the au- 
thors feel she can do. Although the 
volume by virtue of space is limited to 
learning difficulties in the traditional 
grade skills, the lack should not prove 
overly disappointing to the teacher who 
wants concrete detail. ‘There are logical 


steps, tools, examples, outlines for ap- 


proach, pep talks—all that the hard- 
working and_ tool-wanting harried 
teacher requires. Happily, there is a 
limited amount of broad generalization 
and a minimum amount of repetition 
of the obvious. 

The initial chapters deal with learn- 
ing difficulties in general. Although 
there might be more attention to stim- 
ulating the teacher to attend to diag- 
nosis and adaptation and to a more ex- 
tended treatment of the problems of 
social and emotional development, 
growth in values, attitudes and con- 
cepts as these relate to the learning of 
basic skills, the coverage is adequate 
and concludes with some sensible and 
well-defined principles. 

It is obvious that there is much to do 
in real professional diagnosis and treat- 


For a wonderful time reading 


For a wonderful time teaching 


GRAY 
for first semester, seventh grade* 


Dramatically illustrated . . . “grown-up”. . . 


Parades 


MONROE + ARTLEY « ARBUTHNOT 


New Basic Reader 


alive, PARADES 


heralds the advance of The New Basic Readers into the upper grades, 

and promises seventh-graders and their teachers a new day in reading. 

Free on request:a 24-page booklet in full color, with sample selections from PARADES. Ask for #497 
*Teacher's Edition and Think-and-Do Book will be avatlable in September: 
More Parades, Book 7/2. in January 1957. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 
| Atlanta'5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto New York 10 
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MEASURE 


The Legal Yard in the time of King Henry | of England was 
the distance from the king's nose to about the end of his thumb. 


While attending the ASCD Conference, 
be sure to visit the World Book 
exhibit in booths 76 and 77. 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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The Foot as an English Unit of Measurement was at first based 
on the length of the human foot. Before the unit was standardized 
at a length of twelve inches, it varied from about twelve inches 
to nearly twice that length. 


How World Book 
Makes Arithmetic Fun! 


Arithmetic can be fun! The World Book brings 
rich understanding to an array of facts. The many 
articles relating to arithmetic motivate the 

child to acquire new skills. 


Learning arithmetic by understanding our number 
system and how it operates is an essential part 

of a good educational program. World Book 
emphasizes the ‘‘meaning"’ point of view. A wealth 
of clearly-written material helps children to 

master the techniques of number relationships. 


Teachers, too, will welcome the range of material 
which helps to meet individual differences among 
their students. Facts take on new meaning when 
enriched by an abundance of illustrative material 
such as World Book charts, diagrams, and pictures. 


Yes, from simple computation through a discussion 
of the fourth dimension, mathematics can be 
challenging and interesting the World Book way 
From fascinating biographies of famous 
mathematicians to recreational number activities, 
the World Book provides the ingredients for a 

rich program of arithmetic instruction. 
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ment. The teacher’s share here is con- 
sidered a large one. In fact, one won- 
ders how the average teacher can do 
well all the things so ably set out for 
her to do in getting better growth in 
reading, arithmetic, language, hand- 
writing, and spelling. Regardless, the 
positively inclined teacher has in this 
volume more than enough to support 
her. What to look for, how to look for 
it, what weight to place on different 
factors, how to use standardized in- 
struments, what to include in home- 
made tools—all are discussed. 

Perhaps the most refreshing notion 
in the book is that good diagnosis and 
good teaching are not remedial teach- 
ing. 

—Reviewed by Joseru LEESsE, profes- 
sor of education, Albany State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. 


Other Current Publications 


A number of valuable books have 
been received during the current year, 
but for varied reasons have not been 
reviewed. Some volumes likely to be of 
interest to readers of Educational 
Leadership include the following: 


Guidance. A notable reference book, 
issued through the editorial coopera- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education, is The 
Year Book of Education: 1955 (World 
Book Co., 1955). The third volume to 
be jointly sponsored, the 1955 issue 
treats “Guidance and Counseling” in 
a world-wide setting. It is edited by R. 
K. Hall and J. A. Lauwerys and con- 
tains authoritative articles by experts 
in all parts of the globe. 

Robert H. Matthewson’s Guidance 
Policy and Practice (Harper, 1955) is 
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a thoroughly revised edition of a first- 
rate synthesis of practice and theory 
originally published in 1949. 

Also of value as well as interest to 
the administrator is Glen Eye and 
Willard Lane, The New Teacher 
Comes to School ( Harper, 1955). Prob- 
lems that are sometimes ignored or 
soft-pedalled are considered frankly 
and optimistically. 

Social Education. Some years ago 
four University of Illinois professors 
collaborated on an unusual compila- 
tion of readings with a bearing on edu- 
cation. Sociology, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, and psychology were the 
main disciplines which they combed. 
Their preliminary work has now been 
handsomely rewritten and republished 
as Social Foundations of Education 
(Dryden, 1956). The authors are W. 
O. Stanley, B. Othanel Smith, Kenneth 
Benne (now at Boston University), 
and Archibald W. Anderson. ASCD 
members, especially those who long 
have recognized the importance of the 
contributions of other disciplines to 
education, will find this comprehensive 
book a “must” on their professional 
shopping list. 

Maurice Hunt and Lawrence Met- 
calf have made an important contribu- 
tion to social education with Teaching 
High School Social Studies (Harper, 
1955). No re-hash, this volume vigor- 
ously develops the field in terms of 
method and content with ample stress 
upon what seems to constitute desir- 
able subject matter in a democratic 
society. The result is a rich mixture of 
philosophy and logical application. 

—Reviewed by Haroitp G. SHANE, 
professor of education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


ALSO SEE: 


Easy-to-use SPEECH PROGRAM 
with HANDBOOKS, FLASH 
CARDS, RECORD ALBUMS, 
FILMSTRIPS, designed to help chil- 
*.. dren to better speech in a “fun” way. 


ORDER TODAY... 


or ask your Webster rep- 


For the first time! 


BUILD LASTING SPELLING SKILLS 


Grades 2-8, Text-Workbook 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 

new approach to teaching spelling! 

Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 
guage arts. 


Also available: Clothbound Edition 


resentative to show you THE NEW SPELLING GOALS, Grades 2-8 


an examination copy 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST.LOUIS 3 


DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 
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ORDER FOR 


Date. 

To the Association for Supervision and Currriculum Development, 
a department of the National Education Association ): 

Please enter my subscription to the magazine, _— 
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PERMIT No. 2040-R 
(Sec. 34.9, P.L&R.) 
Washington, D. Cc. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Pestage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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NEW McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


SAFETY EDUCATION 

By A. E. “Joe” FLORIO and GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois. IN PRESS 
This new book serves a threefold purpose in preparing teachers of safety education: 
: 1. Gives the teacher, present or prospective, up to date information on the safety needs 
of students, parents, and the community. 2. Suggests the teaching principles and pro- 
cedures that can be applied to meet these needs. 3. Furnishes concrete material that 
can be utilized in the various areas of safety education. Emphasis is on procedures that 
will help students develop responsibility for selecting desirable behavior patterns with 
respect to safety. 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY 

- By JANE WARTERS, University of Southern California. Second Edition. IN PRESS 
s Rewritten and brought up to date . . . to report new developments in knowledge and 
practice, and to utilize findings from research reported since publication of the first 
edition. Eclectic in approach and comprehensive in content, the book covers conditions 
creating a need for school programs in student personnel work; historical background 
of the work; basic principles and techniques; principles from sociology, psychology, 
and other related areas; best practices; current trends; needs for improvement. 


HEALTH OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
A Guide for Helping Teachers and Others to Observe and Understand the School Child 
in Health and Illness 
By GEORGE M. WHEATLEY, M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; and GRACE T. 
HALLOCK, Co-author of Health for Better Living Series. New Second Edition. IN PRESS 


This practical guide is written especially for the teacher, to help her quickly and surely 
spot disorders and physical defects among her pupils, and to guide her in her respon- 
sibility of helping each child realize his full potentialities for good health. Numerous 
: changes appear in this new edition, which remains the only comprehensive text in which 
zr the health observation of school children is related directly with the scientific background 
on child growth and development, physiology, and psychology. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal Interaction 


in the Classroom 
By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, The Merrill-Palmer School. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 
280 pages, $4.50 
An original, firsthand report of personal relationships between teachers and children 
from kindergarten through high school. In addition to exploring the basis and nature of 
these relationships, the book discusses the successes and failures of teachers’ attempts to 
help children discover a healthier and more satisfying way of life in the classroom. It 
: describes experimental mental hygiene approaches devised by teachers as a way of 
gaining insight into the meaning of children’s behavior. 


; ADMINISTRATION SERVING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By HARLAN L. HAGMAN, Drake University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. IN PRESS 


Another outstanding work by Dean Hagman which attempts to provide for the elementary 
school principal in particular an opportunity to develop a broader base of understanding 
for his administration. The organization and argument are addressed to the student’s 
developing through his study and experience a professional philosophy and attitudes 
favorable to his insightful approach to the problems which will confront him as an 
elementary school principal. Emphasis is placed on the concept that administration is 
in essence a service function, and that all administration, whether educational, industrial, 
or governmental, is based on the same fundamental principles. 
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